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THE BATTLE OF THE BARGES. 


A BLOODY CONFLICT OF THE REVOLUTION. 





Complete in this Number. 





N the first part 
of the Revolu- 
tionary war, 
Maryland and 
Virginia began 
to provide for 
the defence of 
their sea coast, 
— building 
~ barges. These 
‘ vessels § were 
eighty feet long, 
and were im- 
pelled by both 
sails and oars, 
were decked 
over but half 
their length, 
“were manned 
by a crew vary- 
ing from fifty 
to seventy-five 

- , men, and car- 
ried quite heavy guns. In the early part of the Revolution the 
Legislature of Virginia ordered the building of two barges, which, 
on being finished, were stationed on the “ Eastern Shore.” They 
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were called the Accomac and the Diligence. These galleys were 
kept in active service until near the end of the war, but no very 
remarkable exploit is related of them. They were unfit to go to 
sea, and therefore, unless the enemy came within range of their 
formidable guns, they could effect but little. The gmnboat fleet 
of Maryland, or at least the part of it stationed near the eastern 
shore, was under the command of Commodore Whaley. 

The British had a similar fleet in these waters manned by 
British sailors in part, but principally by tories, refugees, and 
negroes who escaped from their masters to the enemy, or who 
had been captured by them in their inland forays. The British 
fleet was commanded by Com. Kidd, a Scotchman, who by some 
strange anachronism has been confounded with the victorious 
pirate of that name. The rendezvous of the English flotilla was 
at Hogg Island, one of the many islands on the Atlantic coast of 
the peninsula. 

On the 30th of November, 1782, Com. Whaley was cruising 
off the county of Accomac, with but a single vessel, when he dis- 
covered the fleet of Com. Kidd, numbering some half dozen ves- 
sels, Finding such tremendous odds against him, Com. W. ran 
up Anacock Creek, to wait for the rest of his command, and also 
to obtain a reinforcement, for he was short-handed. It happened 
that the court was in session on this day, and that, as is still the 
custom in this part of the Union, the court had drawn together 
the most prominent men of the county. Immediately on landing 
the Commodore dispatched a message to the colonel commandant 
of the county militia, with a formal request for assistance, 
together with a statement of the circumstances. Immediately on 
receipt of this message, the commandant Col. Cropper made 
known the circumstances to the crowd assembled in and about 
the court-house, and called for volunteers, without calling out 
the militia, as the exigencies of the case required speedy action. 
As might be expected, the call was nobly responded to, so many 
volunteering that not only was Com. Whaley’s vessel manned, 











but also an empty Virginia barge which was lying at the landing. 
Among the volunteers were Majors Smith and Smead, and Capt. 
Thomas Parlser, of the continental line; Lieuts. Smead and 
Christian, Capt. Howell, and a great many other officers, together 
with a large nuntber of soldiers, all of whom were at home on 
furlough. Besides these, many private citizens volunteered, 
among them some of the county officials ; so that the question 
finally was not who should go, but who should remain at home. 
No sooner was the call understood than the men were ready to go 
on board the vegsels; and in most instances the volunteers em- 
barked without going home to bid their families farewell. 

Thus, in a very short time after landing, Com. W. was suffi- 
ciently reinforced to sail in pursuit of the enemy, whom he found 
drawn up in order of battle off Tangier Island, awaiting his ap- 
proach. The American fleet now consisted of four sail nomi- 
nally, one of which had been, as above mentioned, pressed into 
service to convey the additional volunteers, who insisted on en- 
gaging in the fight. The British fleet, as before said, consisted 
of six barges. As might naturally be expected, the motley force 
of Com. Whaley, part of whom had never been accustomed to the 
sea at all, could be under no kind of discipline, nor was there 
any order of battle arranged beforehand, with the exception that 
whichever captain laid his barge alongside that of an enemy was 
the best fellow. 

Com. Whaley was brave even to rashness. So eager was he to 
join battle with the enemy, and such exertions did his crew make 
at the sweeps, that he engaged the whole British fleet before the 
remainder of his force came within gun-shot. Now ensued one 
of the most sanguinary sea-fights that occurred at any time 
during the war on this coast. Whaley received the fire of the 
British fleet at a distance, and then, without returning it, dashed 
into their midst, reserving his fire until within pistol-shot, when 
his guns served with such skill and rapidity, directing his whole 
fire upon one of jthe enemy as_long as ‘she resisted, and then 





























BATILE OF THE BARGES,—“‘ HE THREW DOWN HIS CUTLASS, AND SHIELDING 








THE FALLING MAN WITH HIS OWN BODY, EXCLAIMED, ‘SAVE HIM, SAVE HIM, DIS IS MY YOUNG MASSA,’’ 
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taking the next in turn, until four of their vessels had struck their 
flags, when his victorious career was checked by the explosion of his 
own magazine, which was occasioned by the carelessness of one of 
his men in carrying a cartridge uncovered across the deck to his 
gun, By this terrible disaster the greater part of the officers and 
many of the crew were killed and wounded, and the vessel totally 
disabled. So close were they to one of the British barges that 
many of the enemy were also disabled. 

Now the hastiness of the American commodore was strikingly 
evident. Four of the British barges had struck their flags, and 
@ fifth had with his own vessel been disabled by the explosion, 
There was now left but one of the British vessels to cope with the 
remaining three American barges. But the barge that had been 
manned by the volunteer force, for want of a practical seaman to 
direct-her course, was now fast aground upon the tail of a mud-bank, 
just out of gun-shot, where the agonized crew could watch the fight 
without being able to strike a blow, either in the victorious combat 
of their fleeter friends, or to help them while sinking. The crews 
of the two remaining vessels, however, when they saw the disastrous 
termination of the fight, tacked ship, and ingloriously fled! Fled, 
too, at the moment of victory, when the only remaining British 
vessel must have instantly surrendered upon their approach ! 

Among those who were kille! by the explosion was the brave 
commodore and a number of other officers and men—how many was 
never fully-known. Among the wounded was Col. Cropper, the 
commandant of the county militia, Major and Lieutenant Smead, 
and many others. Some of them had been injured by the heavy 
concentrated fire of the enemy, and many were burnt by the explo- 
sion; but most of them, together with the crew of the British vessel 
they were opposing at the time of the accident, were dashed into 
the sea, where many 2 gallant heart found a watery grave. The 
English vessels set about saving their own men, until which was 
effected they paid no attention to the drowning Americans, except 
to chop off their hands with their cutlasses when the unfortunates 
would find something to cling to about the barge. At last, tired of 
this slaughter, they picked up those who were still struggling in 
the water, and took the survivors from the scattered wreck. 

A few days after the battle, the British having no accomodations 
for the wounded of either party, Com. Kidd effected an azrange- 
ment with Col. Cropper, by which the prisoners were landed, it 
being agreed that the wounded British should be cared for equally 
with the Americans, which agreement was immediately carried into 
effect. 

Many incidents occurred in connection with this battle, a few of 
which | will relate. The grandfather of Gov. Wise, Col. Cropper, 
relates that the last he saw of Lieut. Levin Handy was just before 
the explosion, when the lieutenant was standing near the bow of the 
barge, his right arm hanging by a thread of flesh, throwing cold 
grape-shot with the left. 

The few wounded and burnt survivors left on the wreck of the 
American barge, afier the explosion, would not surrender when 
boarded by the British, Among them was Col. Cropper, who 
defended himself against two white men and a negro, he being armed 
with a musket and a bayonet. He fought with the courage of despe- 
ration, until at last a cutlass blow upon the head stretched him upon 
the deck. The brawny negro again raised his cutlass to pierce him 
as he lay, when, instead of striking, he threw down his cutlass and 
shielding the fallen man with his own body, exclaimed, “‘ Save him, 
save him. Disis my young massa!”’ The faithful fellow was one 
of the family servants carried away by a privateer which had plun- 
dereded the house of the colonel in February, 1779. This negro 
afterwards returned to the colonel, who gave him his freedom and 
set him up in a small business in Baltimore. 

Among those who were thrown into the bay by the explosion was 
a Scot, Wm. Gibbs, F'sq., the deputy clerk of the County Court of 
Accomac. He could not swim, and wassinking, when he was saved 
from drowning by the gallantry of his friend, Captain Thomas 
Pariser, who kept him afloat until they were picked up by the enemy. 
As long as Gibbs lived, which was forty-five years after the battle, 
he gave a great festival at his house, to which he invited all the 
survivors of the battle. The gathering he styled the “ Feast of the 
Seoim-swin-nati,” possibly in imitation of the order of ‘ The Cin- 
¢cinnati,”’ established among the officers of the Revolution. Col. 
(late Captain) Parlser was always the most honored guest ; and Gibbs 


always said, if anything occurred to detain Cul. Parlser, ‘‘ we must | 


not cut the chicken-pie till Tommy arrives.” At these feasts the 
survivors of the Battle of the Barges fought their battles over again. 

Ore aneedote was of the captivity of the survivors. When appli- 
cation was made to Col. Cropper, at the court house, for assistance, 
the voluntecrs immediately proceeded to the Anacock landing, 
where Whaley’s flotilla lay, without going home to make any 
preparation. Capt. Parlser was dressed in the continental uniform, 
but Major Smead happened that day to be in a citizen’s dress. 


When they were taken prisoners Smead requested all his friends to | 


refrain from addressing him as Major, because if his rank was 
known it would, of course, be more difficult for him to effect an 
exchange. Capt. Parsler’s rank was immediately discovered from 
his uniform, when, in accordance with the usage of war, he was 
treated with marked respect and attention, and @as invited to dine 
from barge to barge whenever they Lad anything better than com- 
mon for dinner, while his immediate commander was treated like a 
common soldier. Several times, when Capt. Parsler would be walk- 
ing the ‘‘ hal/-deck” of Com. Kidd’s barge, it happened that the 
Major was near by, and Kidd would say to him—*Get out of the 
way, you rebel, and let the Captain pass.” 

Kidd was a Scot, and soon discovered that his prisoner Gibbs was 
a countryman of his, when, instead of lightening his captivity on 
that account, he treated him the more roughly, considering him a 
much worse rebel than the Americans. Capt. Parlser once remon- 
strated with him about his treatment of Gibbs, saying that he was a 
gentleman and a clerk of the county court. Kidd replied—“ A gen- 
tleman! ugh! 1 suppose he was sent to a charity school in Scot- 
land, and learned to read and write, and since he has come to 
America you have made a great man of him. He is a rebel against 
the King, and I mean to hang him to-morrow.” 

So far as I am aware, this battle is unchronicled by history. This 
has yet to be remedied ; for it is not meet that the story of ‘the last 


fight of the Revolution should sink into oblivion—a fight, too, which | 


came off on the very day on which the treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris. Nor should the gallant conduct of the noble crew of Com. 
Whaley’s vessel be forgotten and left without a page to keep it in 
memory. The remains of their brave leader were decently hidden 
beneath the earth, but no stone marks the patriot’s grave. The 
historian, in chronicling the vicissitudes of our fathers’ struggle 


for independence, has left his task unfinished when he closed his | 


work without the history of the Battle of the Barges. 


Tae London News of the 7th inst. says: Throughout the whole 


of the exrlier part of the correspondence—in fact, until deeds | 
of violence had actually been resorted to by the British Admi- | 


ral, the tone of the Canton Governor is business-like and cour- 
teous, and his replies to Mr. Parkes prompt and straightforward. 

Tae honest man who manies and brings up a large family 
does more service than he who continues single and oly tikes of 
population. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue latest fo news is altogether pacific. The Paris Cor- 
ference has rendered its verdict in the question of the line between Russia and 
Moldavia, and the Austrian troops are to leave the Principalities and the 
English fleet the Bosphorus on the 30th of March. Thus ends the epilogue of 
a drama which shook Europe. The Swiss complicetion must likewise be con- 
sidered as settled. Out of deference for Louis Napoleon,*the Neufchatel con- 
spirators are to be released and banished without trial, and the King of Prussia 
is to renounce all claims of sovereignty over Neufchatel. The settlement is 
accomplished wholly by England and France, acting together as allies. What- 
ever may have been their motives, the result is the triumph of a just cause. 
It consecrates emphatically the right of the inhabitants of Neufchatel to 
choose their government for themselves. 

The London Times, speaking of the new British Minister to Washington, 
says: ‘We wish Lord Napier joy of his appointment. If he forgets well-nigh 
all he has ever learnt, and takes warning by the example of his predecessors, 
he may do his country good service, even at Washington.’’ 

The King of Sardinia opened his Chambers on January 7 in a royal speech. 
The future ‘‘ King of Italy ’ was enthusiastically cheered throughout his ad- 


dress. 

A dispatch from Naples states that the Neapolitan ae typed Charles III., 
with troops on board for Sicily, blew up and was totally destroyed. Many 
lives were lost, and a great number were wounded. Several of the wounded 
were rescued by a British ship-of-war. The explosion was supposed to be ac- 
cidental. 

The English squadron of observation near the Isle of Serpents have had to 
take refuge in the mouth of the Danube, in consequence of boisterous weather 
in the Black Sea. 








ARMY. 


Cou. Fauntienoy, U.S. Dragoons, who was ordered to duty on the 
Pacific coast, (immediately after a two years’ tour of duty in the department 
of New Mexico,) was at Acapulco, Mexico, on his way to his station at Los 
Angelos, California, on the 23d of December. 





NAVY. 
THE court martial upon Lieut. Fleming, late of the brig Bainbridge, 
commenced its sittings at Philadelphia on Monday the 26th inst. 

The U. S. navy in November, 1856, consisted of 11 ships of the line, 13 fri- 
gates, 19 sloops of war, 3 brigs, 1 schooner, 7 screw steamers of the first class, 
1 of the second class, 2 of the third class, 3 side wheel steamers of the first 
class, 1 of the second class, 5 of the third class, 3 steam tenders, 5 storeships, 
and 1 permanent receiving vessel. Total 75 vessels, carrying 2243 guns. 

The U. 8. steam frigate Susquehanna and frigate Congress were at Genoa on 
the 17th of December. The Constellation, when last heard from, was at 
Constantinople, and was to leave in a few days for Alexandri:. 

The court martial charged with the trial of Commander Rowan, of the brig 
Bainbridge, bas been organized at the Philadelphia Navy Yard tor the trial of 
Lieut. Chai E. Fleming, of the same vessel. The following officers compose 
the court : Capiains William J. McCluney, Wm. H. Gardner, Wm. W. McKean, 
Charles Lowndes, George N. Hollins, John Marston, James L. Lardner, Wm. 
W. Hunter, Henry K. Thatcher. The President of the court is Commodore 
MeCluney, and the Judge Advocate, Purser Garrett R. Barry. 








CONGRESSIONAL. 


Tue Senate has passed the bill establishing a ndval depot at Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, and a resolution was adopted directing a survey of the Niagara 
river. The House passed the bill increasing the pay of all officers and military 
storekeepers twenty dollars a month, and the ration commutation to thirty 
cents. It is supposed the bill will be amended by the Senate so as to exclude 
all officers above the rank of Colonel. A resolution has been introduced by 
General Houston, calling for the number of desertions in the navy since the 
action of the Navy Board, the causes of the same, and why the Independence 
and Decatur returned from the Pacific station. Some startling disclosures are 
anticipated. Mr. Wilson gave notice of his intention to introduce a bill to 
secure to actual settlers the lands granted to States for railroad purposes. 

In the House, Mr. Chester was brought up to answer for his alleged con- 
tempt, and was discharged from custody—his answers being deemed satistac- 
tory. Thursday and Saturday were set apart for the consideration of Territorial 
business. A bill was passed to enable the property of an emancipated slave, 
who died intestate, to descend to his slave-wife and children. It is said that 
the Committee of Ways and Means have perfected a teriff bill. It imposes a 
duty of ten per cent. ad valorem, on wool, sugar, hemp, lead and salt ; all 
other articles remain as before, except those in the 100 per cent. schedule, which 
are reduced to fifty per cent. The Submarine Telegraph bill, it is thought, will be 
got through under a suspension of the rules. A sample of the cable is on 
view at the National Hotel, and attracts a great deal of attention. 








OBITUARY. 


EpmMuND LEAVENWORTH, a soldier of the Revolution, died at 
Derby, Conn., on the 26th inst., aged ninety-three. The Bridgeport Standard 
says he was the builder of the first bridge at Bridgeport, ond quite a notable 
character in that region. 

Mrs. Wirt, wife of the late William Wirt, died at Annapolis, Maryland, on 
Monday, January the 26th inst. She has lived very retired since the death of 
her distinguished husband. j 

The Western papers annuunce the death of Elder J. T. Johnson, one of the 
most eloquent divines of the West. He was a brother of Col. Richard M. John- 
son, Vice-President of the United States, and was at oue time, before entering 
the ministry, one of the Jucges of the Court of Appeals in Kentucky. He 
served for four years (1821 to 1825) as one of the Representatives in Congress 
| from Kentucky. 
| Hon. Preston 8. Brooks, so well known throughout the country from his 
connection with the ‘Sumner affair,’’ died at Bunn’s Hotel, Washington City, 
on the evening of Jan. 27th. It seems that he had for several days been suffer- 
ing from a severe cold, but was 4) parently speedily recovering from its effects, 
when he was suddenly seized with croup, and expired in about ten minutes. 
He was Representative in Congress from the Edgefield Districtof South Caro- 
lina, and was highly esteemed among his constituents. 











FINANCIAL, 

‘ Tuvrepay, Jan. 29. 
THE stock market was pretty steady throughout the whole of last 
week. ‘lhe changes in price. huve been very limited, and as holders buy or 
| sell, the fluctuations take place. The money market continues to improve 
gradually, but steadily. Cull loans are easily negotiated, and the rates tend 
downward. The banks are full of applications for discounts, and money is par- 
ticularly active, without any scarcity. At present, the apparent prosperity 
of the country is unparalleled. To all appearances everything connected with 
the financial and commercial world is in a sound and healihy condition, and 
every one abundantly able to meet any expenditure desirable. 

The shipments of specie from this port last week were quite large, as will 











be seen by the annexed statement: 

SHIPMENTS OF SPECIF FROM THE PorT oF New York. 

Steamer Empir City, Havana—Am. silver....... $2,000 00 
Do. do. do. Loubloons........ 69,316 97 
Do. do. do. Spanish silver..... 3,670 00 
Do. do. dor Dimesand halves.. 7,107 90 
Do. Asia. Liverpool—Cal. gold 
Do. do. do Am. gold J 
Do. Emeu, do. Cal. gold bars..... 70,687 66 
Do. do. do Cal. gold coin ,,.. 35,000 00 
Do. do. do. U. 8. mint bais.. . 157,632 92 
Sete Oe GE EE nn cc asincesdunbiacepadanene $781,205 48 
Previously reported .......... sc ccceeeeees 526,650 61 
DORE TI oe sone dinncens-viasesandevi once sae ae 


The Sub-Treasury increased last week nearly three-quarters of a million of 
dollars, and the banks lost specie in other ways. The next returns will show, 
without doubt, an important decrease in the specie reserve. 

The value of general merchandise imported into this port during the past 








OTR SERINE WP 05.56 0000 09605006 06008s008000s0ndsbs snes b0d0b008 $1,024,501 
ft PP Gy Eb oring sanseednss cn0bd0be os0i bhebs uescébdceseonas 2,783,850 
i ciccdnbad dncnadahed nbdeukakansesiaadacewecn $5,808,351 
| The value of exports in the same time were as follows : 
| Se inns besen.cc9bsddendenhstenansecne ns $388,226 
RPO ne 6505 66600006. 06 06080000 0000086000000 00 ce0bseendes 781,295 
—— 1,169,530 
OOS OC. SUNOS GURY WON isos 60s 0%. 0009000000000 0860 b008 $2,639,320 


The following is a comparative statement of the vulue of exports from the 
| commencement of the year to Jan. 22: 





MUSIC. 


ITaLIAN OPERA—FovurTEENTH StREET.—We were unable to at- 
tend the performance of ‘Ii Trovatore” on Friday evening, and its second 
performance was postponed in consequence of the severe and determined indis- 
position (to sing) of Signor Bernardi,-who was of more consequence by this 
non-performance than he ever was in any performance in which he took part. 
But we understand from reliable sources that Madlle. Parodi was gfand and 
effective in the réle of Leonora, and that Tiberini won new laurels by his artistic 
and admirable singing of the part of Manrico. ‘‘Luerezia Borgia’’ was sub- 
stituted for ‘Il Trovatore’’ on Tuesday evening, and an excellent audience 
testified to the superb performance of Madlle. Parodi, assisted by Tiberini. The 
debut of our little countrywoman, Cora de Wilhorst, on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 28th, was the event of the week. The announcement of her appearance 
created an immediate excitement, and the seats sold so rapidly that on 
Wednesday ndéon every one was sold, and the demand was by no means satis- 
fied. The house was crowded to overflowing, and we never saw so brilliant an 
audience within its walls. All the upper ten thousand were present to witness 
the deli! as a professional artist of one who had been accustomed to mingle in 
social equality with them ; and we will do them the justice to say that they 
seemed both anxious and desirous for her success, as was eviden-:ed, first by 
crowding the house, and second by applauding every point in h@r performance 
worthy of approbation. A first appearance upon the stage is something to 
try the strongest nerves ; no wonder then that Cora de Wilhorst trembled 
under the ordeal. However she strove nobly against her fear, and the hearty 
reception she met with assured her that her trial was to be made among 
friends. So she gained confidence, did her best, and achieved a decided suc- 
cess. She sang the music under every disadvantage ; short study, few 
rehearsals were among the many drawbacks she had to contend with, but her 
natural genius and happy self-confidence overcame all, and she made the best 
operatic delait that we ever witnessed. She has in ner favor a form which, 
though petite, is graceful and symmetrical ; a pretty and intelligent face, and a 
soprano voice of rare beauty and flexibility. In most respects her method 
is good, and the faults she exhibits are such as will certainly be rectified by 
experience. In truth she is a very novice, but one whose promise is so great 
that we listen to her with a pleasure that is rare and exciting. She has 
genius, decided genius, and scattered through her dle some points of rare 
beauty, and we feel certain that each performance, as it lessens her fear, will 
develope new and striking evidences ot that musical inspiration which alone 
could have enabled her to achieve, under every disadvantage, so unqualified a 
success. We have not laid ourselves out to be critica!, for we do not think the 
occasion requires it ; we shall reserve that privilege until the close of her 
engagement, when a few words of friendly advice may not be amiss. But all 
we have said in praise is justly said, and sincerely commend her to the patron- 
age of the public, satisfied fully that the beauties of her performance will 
amply sustain our recommendation. She was enthusiastically applauded, 
repeatedly called before the curtain, and at the close of the opera so deter- 
mined was the call for her appearance that she was compelled to come for- 
ward in her dressing robe, in which she appeared in charming confusion, and 
was received with shouts of applause. 

fiberini created a profound sensation as Edgardo; he sang the music as we 
have never heard it sung since Salvi left us. His exquisite taste, his passion- 
ate expression, his admirable coloring and his mainly, unaffected manner 
rendered his performance a luxury to witness. The public, with their usual 
generosity, now make full amends for their previous coldness. They appre- 
ciate the many eminent beauties of his style, and render him that hearty 
homage of admiration, as expressed by bursts of approbation, loud applause 
and repeated demands for re-appearance. 

Morelli as Enrico was all that could be desited, and received his full share of 
public approbation. The opera will be repeated this (Friday) evening, when 
Cora de Wilhorst will make her second appearance. We understand that the 
demand for seats fully equals the rush tor Wednesday evening. We rather 
think that Strakosch’s operatic season, with Parodi, Wilhorst and Tiberini, 
will prove a brilliant success. 

SIGISMUND 'THALBERG.—We are happy to learn. that the Piano-King will 
return to New York after his triumphal progress through the Eastern States, 
in about ten days, and that he will give a series of concerts here, commencing 
about the 16th of February. We regret, however, to hear that these will be 
his farewell concerts, as he departs tor Europe in May. We shall speak more 
of this in our next. 








THE DRAMA. 

Lavra Krenr’s THEATRE.—There has been no novelty during the 
present week at this establishment to call forth any particularcomment. ‘The 
beautiful drama of ‘Dreams of Delusions,’’ with the clever drama ‘ Rachel 
the Keaper,”’ and the attractive musical extravaganza ‘‘ Young Bacchus, or 
Spirits and Water,’’ have been the main features of attraction, and have drawn 
together remarkably fine audiences, considering the inclement weather and the 
terrible state of the streets. The acting of Miss Keene in ‘‘ Dreams of Delu- 
sions ”’ is beyond all common praise, and iv worth a day’s journey to witness. 
She is admirably supported by Mr. George Jordan and Mr. Burnett. An original 
piece is in rehearsal here and will shortly be produced. For Fridaynd Mon- 
day evenings’ performances see page 157. 

In reference to the new American drama called ‘‘ Mary’s Birthday,’’ which 
is to be produced at this establishment on Monday, the management makes 


the following remarks : Pa 

In announcing this drama for representation, the management has the plea- 
sure of expressing the hope that this play, iWustrating the virtues of the human 
heart in its struggles with the selfion passions, will prove acceptable to the 
habitués of this establishment. It has been selected for its refinement, its 
natural yet eminently poetical diction, and for its faithful portraiture of 
American homes, and of characters, who, by sell-sacrifices, often impart graces 
to life and command the admiration of society. 

Should the public encourage the management in this step toward advancing 
American Dramatic Litera ure of a high order, it will e a pride as well as 
pleasure to continue the cultivation of such flowers, which cau thrive luxuri- 
antly only under the fostering care of pure and retined public taste. 

Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. Edwin Forrest has appeared this week in three of 
his great characters. On ‘tuesday evening he personated the Cardinal 
“Richelieu ’’ with great success. ‘This is the most subtle of his characteristic 
conceptions, and is, to our thinking, the most artistic of al his delineations. 
On Thursday evening he appeared as ‘ Brutus,’’ and to-morrow evening. 
Saturday, Jan. 3isi, he appears as ‘Richard the Third,’’ which is certeinly 
one of the most startling and energetic of his personations. Large audiences 
continue to grace Mr. Forrest’s. night of performance. 

On Monday last the famous Gabriel and Frangois Ravel troupe appeared at 
this establishment, and were greeted by an overuowing audience, who welcomed 
their old favorites back again with a hearty vehemence pleasant to witness. 
Their performances are varied with their usual judgment, and p esent a change 
in character and matter that cannot fail to hit the taste of all who visit them. 
The order of performance for Monday and Wednesday evenings, and also for 
this evening, Friday, January 30th, we find on their programmes ; first, the 
farce of the “Young Widow;’’ second, the new ballet-pantomime ‘ Parque- 
rette;’’ third, tight-rope performances by M. Blondin; and fourth, the never 
tiring comic-pantomimiec ballet of ‘‘Godenski.’’ Those who are not satisfied 
with such a bill of tare, must be hard to please indeed. Mr. Forrest and the 
Ravel Family appear. on alternate evenings during the coming week. On 
Monday evening the Ravels pertorm. 

WALLAck’s THEATRE.—Miss Matilda Heron—like another Cesar—came, saw, 
and conquered. Her praise has run through the press like an epidemic. To 
judge from the fever-heat opinion; of our impressible critics, she is a second 
Siddons; or, at least, O’Neil, Fanny Kemble and Helen Faucit rolled into one ! 
In New York, it is ever blow high or blow low; but only those who are behind 
the scenes can tell which way the wind is going to blow. Very much that has 
been written about Miss Matilda Heron is true; but she must be seen in some- 
thing of a higher character than that hackneyed and revolting piece, 
‘‘ Camille’’—which is becoming a hideous nightmare upon all our theatres— 
before her true standing can be measured, or her position positively defined. 
Our readers know all abou: the story of this French fungus; they know 
all about its revolting details and its hospital-ending, so that we need 
only remind them that the character ot ‘Camille’? exhibits all the 
terrible passions of unholy love, reckless despair, unblushing libertin 
ism. (for a noble end, mark ye!—O charming French sentiment !) 
ending with disease and death in its most painful form. Miss Heron 
drew a powerful picture of this character, and exhibited a mental strength 
and physical energy which stamps her as a melodramatic actress of 
the first class, but which certainly do not establish her claims to being a great 
‘‘tragedienne.’’ Her face, though not handsome, is expressive ; her tigure is 
good, and her voice telling. Miss Heron made several striking and elfective 
points, throwing into them much heart and passion; and the clo.ing scene, 
where, arousing from the insensibility of exhaustion, she concentrates all her 
dying energies into one long, !oving look upon the object of her passion, was 
certainly grand in its conception and execution, and thrilling in its effect upon 
the bebulders. Miss Heron is undoubtedly a girl of genius, and in the charac- 
ter which she adapted for herself, which ~he has played times out of number, 
and which she chose for her debit here, she has won a positive and deserved 
success, and has established an undeniable claim as a first-class delineator 
of the ultra-romantic drama school; and this position we concede to 
her with all admiration. If she has any~pretension to a higher posi 
tion, it has yet to be established by further evidence. Some of our writers 
compliment Miss Heron’s version of ‘‘ Camille’’ for preserving the spirit of im 
morality which distinguishes the original French model. In any other city 
this limept would be considered more than equivocal. Another lady 
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_ Harpor or New York.—The number of vessels in this port on 
Saturday was 534, including 36 steamers, 111 ships, 60 barks, 67 brigs, and 
2€0 schooners. 








was complimented for the abandon with which she played an improper young 
woman. We are; on, and we may hope with confidence, that by the 
aid of our own dramatic authors, the Five Points and Mercer street, with all 
their natural and thrilling incidents, will shortly oceupy the managerial and 
dramatic ability at all our principal theatres. 

Miss Matilda Heron performs ‘‘Camille’’ this (Friday) evening, and also 
to-morrow evening. 
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BrovcHam’s Bowsry Taeater.—The uction of a new 
ney called “Ondine, or the Knight and 
aters,’’ has caused @ profitable excitement at this es 
one knows the fairy story of Ondine, upon which the ne 

founded, so that we need not recount it. The piece 
brought out ix? a manner that reflects the highest credit upon the taste 
liberality of the management; neither care nor ex: were s to render 
sey tend attractive and sful. The ap oo 

y, and the groupings and the dancing, particularly by isses Henrarde, | 
were capital. Mins Kate Reignolds was the Ondine, and a most beautiful and 
fascinating fairy she proved to be, affording —— excuse for any folly or indis- | 
cretion itted by the dknight. The piece was well acted through- | 
out, and met with unequivocal success. For Friday and Saturday evenings’ | 
performances see page 157. , . 

Nisio’s Garpey.—This establishment closed for a few nights with a testi- 
monial benefit to the Pyne and Harrison troupe. It will re-open on Monday 
next, Feb. 2d, with the wonerful Ravel Family, under the tion of Antoine 
and Jerome Ravel. They will be accompanied by Malle. Robert, Paul Brillant, 
Young Hengler, and Young America. This troupe, it will be remembered, 
completed last month an engagement of three hundred consecutive nights at 
this establishment—a success that has, we believe, no parallel. Brilliant 
novelties will be produced by them. 

BucKLEY’s SERENADeRS.—During this week the last new extravaganza pro- 
duced at this establishment, ‘‘Don(e) Juan,’’ bas been performed without 
intermission, and with unchanging success. It has been preceded, as usual, by 
a choice selection of ‘‘negro minstrelsy,’’ with some charming sentimental | 
songs, admirably sung. The nightly entertainment is as rich as ever, and de- 
lighted audiences crowd in as usual. 














MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Ix commencing a new department or specialty, it is always well to define our 
position clearly. In our criticism upon musical and dramatic perform- 
ances we pursue a perfectly independent course, swayed neither by pre- 
judice nor favor, but are always more anxious t» commend good things to 
public patronage than to hold up poor things for public reprobation. But we 
shirk no personal responsibility in the opinions we express, and do not fear to 
condemn the great in high places, when condemnation is merited, because 
excellence in art, and not reputation, which can be manufactured, is what we 
prize and respect. In our reviews of new music the same course will be pur- 
sued. We de not value the music which is sent us the price of the paper upoo 
which it is printed ; therefore we say candidly to those who think it to their 
interest to have their publications noticed in our columns, to send us only 
that which will pass critical ordeal, for assuredly we shall mete out even- 
handed justice, and it is probable that some may be made to wince a little. 
Having defined our position, we cannot in future be misunderstood. 

Souvenir D’Espacne. ki Nevvo Jareo De Jexe%. Danse NATIONALE, 
TRANSORITE POUR LE PIANO, PAR W. Vincent Wattace. Wa. Hatt & Son.— 
This is a brilliant and effective transcription of a well known Spanish dance. 
It is treated by Mr. Wallace in a clear, straightforward manner; its motion is 
preserved wit great spirit, and it is worked up to a climax very brilliant and 
efective. To perform it in its true tempo requires a first-class performer, 
but it will be a popular piece in the hands of advanced pupils. It is dedicated 
to the amiable and ‘alente! composer and pianiste, Hermann A. Wollenbaupt, 
and iu his hands it will meet with immense success. We can commend 
this characteristic piece very warmly to our readers. 

Devx PoLkas Ds SALON. No. 1, Lavine PoLKA, POUR LE PIANO, PAR H. A. 
Wowtexnaurr. No. 2, Ewa Porka, Pak H. A. WoLtenmaupT. WM. HALL 
AND SoN.—These polkas are pleasing and attractive in melody, and sess the 
true marked character of the style. Tuey are, like all Mr. Wollenhaupt’s 
compositions, true pianoforte music, musicianly yet simple, artistic yet popu- 
lar, and must not be classed among the million trashy, no-character-things 
which ure issued hourly. There are two or three clerical errors in No. 2, 
which, however, performers will naturally coirect. No. 1 is dedicated to 
Madile. Lavine C. Youngs; No. 2 is dedicated to Miss Emma Marey. We trust 
the young ladies appreciate the compliment. We commend these polkas to 
our readers. 

Jost Our, Potka, composep vy Francois H. Brown. Wa. Hawt & Son.— 
Mr. Brown is great upon the farm-yard; he revels in roosters, and crows 
incessantly. We observe by the handsome title page that he has at length 
introduced the hen principle, and has cackled out a dashing, spirited and 
popular polka. Though it has no claims to originality, it has the merit of a 
eatehing melody: the passages are all well under the finger, and players of 
ordinary ability can produce a brilliant effect. We have no doubt that the 
piece will have a large and ready sale. It is dedicated to A. W. Berg, Esq., an 
estimabie musician of this city. We recommend this polka. 

On! MY Love ng Is A Salton Boy, Werirren By CaaS. M. Walcot, COMPOSED 
AND ARRANGED BY Sig. D. La Manna. WM. Hat» & Son.—This is a wonderful 
song! it defies criticism. Musically, it is It was sung by Mrs. John 
Wood in Walcot’s successful extravaganza of ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ and in its place 
it was very effective. It should never have been separated from the piece. 
We cannot imagine any intelligent person purchasing such unmitigated trash. 
There is a respectable person who earns an honest livelihood by selling penny 
ballads opposite Wm. Hall & Son’s store; we should advise a transfer of the 
copyright of this song to that respectable individual. 

All this music is beautifully brought out, Mr. Clayton, the engraver, having 
done his work admirably, and everything else is in keeping with the usual 
excellent style of William Hall & Son’s publications. 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


MEANNESS ILLUSTRATED.—A newsboy at the Fulton Ferry was 
engaged on Friday to circulate some handbills for a Broadway establishment, 
under the promise of receiving his pay from his employer at the ferry-house 
after the work was done. At the time agreed upon he had finished his work 
and repaire! to the place indicated, to get his pay, but the man was not to be 
found. The Boy not only lost the pay promised him, but also what he might 
have made at his legitimate business. We also heard of a merchant living 
up-tewn, who paid one of his servant girls, on Saturday last, three dollars in 
Spanish shilling pieces, which he had brought up from his store for that pur- 
pose. By this shrewd manceuvre he saved—and she lost—sixty cents. Of 
course he lives in a stone-front and is rich; such @ man could not remain poor. 
This illustrates, too, the manner in which the expense of thus reforming the 
currency will be made to fall upon those who are least able to bear it. 


A son of Mrs. Drew, a widow lady residing in Fourth avenue, 
wished to stop the car in which he has riding, near 27th street. According to 
his own story, he was beckoned by the driver to get on the front platform. 
Without stopping thé car, the driver lifted him up, but did not land him 
securely before the lad slipped from his hands, and one foot of the boy was 
caught under the wheel, and horribly mangled, so much so that it had to be 
amputated. Up to our latest news the Directors of the Company have not 
called to obtain any information regarding the accident. 


The joint committee of Congress on the Library has invited 
Horace Vernet, the celebrated French painter, to execute a battle piece for 
the new Capitol extension. The invitation has been accepted, and the artist 
may be expected in the United States during the present spring. He is now 
engaged upon a picture for Louis Napoleon, representing the storming of the 
Malakoff, and us soon as that is completed he will be here. Vernet cannot 
with all his genius paint anything but French or Algerian soldiers. It is as 
impossible for him to get clear at his time of life of French twang to his 
pictures, as it is impossible for him to speak English as a native. Congress 
pe the world will get fine pictures from him, but they will hever be American 
pictures. 


Four laborers, named Terry Sarley, Owen Rohel, Wm. Brennan 
and Philip Cahil, says the Newark Daily Advertiser of the 24th inst., were 
yesterday severely injured at the Erie tunnel in Bergen hill, by the premature 
explosion of a blast. Farley was ramming home a wad, when a spark ignited 
by friction, set fire to the powder, causing the explosion. Farley was fright- 
fully injured, and in all probability will not recover. The others were severely 
but not dangerously hurt. On this same job several men were burned by an 
explosion a few weeks ago. 


Snow West.—A gentleman, who bestows much attention on such 
matters, has shown by careful measurement, there has fallen this winter fifly- 
siz inches in depth of snow. This quantity so early in the season is unprece- 
dented in this ticinity. Our friend estimates that only about four inches more 
is to come. The snow has settled down to something less than two feet in depth. 
In traveling from Galeuva to St. Paul, we learn that the most snow is found for 
about one hundred miles in the northern part of lowe and Southern Minnesota, 
where it was three or four feet deep, well packed down at that. 


At the Winter Assizes, Toronto, last week, Miss Mathews, of 
Hamilton, obtained a verdict of $1,000 damages against a widower named 

per, a merchant of Hamilton, for a breach of promise of marriege. The 
Plaintiff is a governess, eighteen years of age, and her family poor but respect- 
able; the defendant was considerably her senior, and well to do in the world. 
A proposal was made and accepted, and the nuptial day fixed; but the young 
lady and her father, after staying a short time on a visit to the defendant’s, 
removed to Toronto, and the gay Lothario having become acquainted with a 
Miss Morgan, married her suddenly; the first intimation of his change of mind 
being the announcement of his marriage, by cards sent the jilted la iy. 


_The Auburn Advertiser says that John Ford, one of the eccentric 
citizens of that town, declares he knows the weather is getting colier, because 
his feet are so much warmer than usual. For two winters, now, this man has 
gone barefooted. He says his feet are never cold. He wears shoes in the 
summer, but nothing can induce him to do so in the winter. We doubt if 
another éxample like this can be found in the State of New York, or indeed in 
the United States, except among the aborigines. 


The great event of Philadelphia, the inauguration ball at the 
new Acauemy of Music, took place on the evening of the 26th inst. Five 
thousand persons were assembled. The was immense, and the scene | 
was one of indescribable splendor, refulgent with beauty, sparkling with gas | 
Nights, bt ee Rte ae Ho was by all odds the grandest féle ever 

i ja, and we believe it has never been sur. i 
United State , oe 








CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. F. Howarp, Boston.—Solution to the Double Entendre correct. We will 
shortly publish a * Suicide” which, the composer assures us, the leading 
players of the New York Club failed to solve—at least, all to whom it was 
was presented. We hope to hear of your successful atteropt to solve it. 

Taro. M. Brown, Newark.—Your pro! and.‘ Suic de’? was mislaid for some 
time in the office before reaching the Chess Editor’s hands. They have, how- 
ever, as Mr. Micawber would say, “turned up’? at length, and one will 
shortly appear; the other, perhaps, in due course of time—‘ rotation in 
office’’ being our rule. 

Mr. E. B. C., Hoboken.—We publish, with great pleasure, your last communi- 
cation, as we will @o all future ones you see fit to honor us with. Bo you 
ever come to the city? If so, why do you not drop in at Limburger’s, some- 
times, and give us the pleasure, if we happen to be there, (which is often 
the case,) of making your acquaintance ? 

Horoxen, Jan. 12, 1857. 


26 Hudson Terrace. 
W. W. Monrcomery, .—Dear Sir : Permit me to trespass slightly on your 
Chess column. I would respectfully submit a few queries, bearing upon the 
uestion—Is a pawn ever obliged to capture en passant ?—to the consideration 
of those holding opposite opinions from mine; and hope that some of the 
magnates will evolve them for the benefit of the chess community : 


QUERIES. 
1. Where is a pawn when it is passing ? 
2. If considered to be at a square on the fourth rank, what does it pass when 
at rest there? 
3. Can a pawn, in passing, be at rest ? 
4. Can a pawn, in passing, give stalemate ? 
6. Can a piece, in capturing, place iteelf upon a square upon which the cap- 
tured piece is not ? 
6. Whether to abridge a legal adverse move is ever obligatory ? 
, Yours truly, 


EBC. 
New Yoru, Jan. 26, 1857. 
Eprror Cugss Cotumwn : Can you inform me where I can get diagrams for making 
Chess problems? and oblige yours truly, R. E. W. 
Mr. N. Marache has very good oncs—price one cent each. 





PROBLEM LXI.—By 8. Loyp.—White to mate in four moves. 
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Game LXI.—K1 G Brsuop’s Orznivc.—Played by M.‘Prrnorr single-handed, 
against the Warsaw CivB. 





Wairr. BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. P Warsaw Mr. P. Warsaw. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 80 Q tks BP BtoB3 
2RtoQB4 Same $1 PtoK Kt4 PwoKRS « 
SP tQBs QtoK2 82 PtoQKtS KttoKR2 
4 PtoQ3 PtoQ3 33 Bto K Kt3 RKB °; 

6 QtoK2 QBtoK3 34 QtoK3 on mas 

6 K Btks B Q tks B 35 K toK Kt2 tto Kt4 
7PtoKB4 P to K B3 (a) 86 Kt tks Kt B tks 

8 KKttoB3 Q it to Q2 87 QtoK2 QRtoQ 13 
9 PtoQ4 Bto QKt3 88 RtoK 6 BtoB3 
10 Castles KKttoK2 89 QtoK 4 QtoQ2 a 
11KBPtksP QKttksP 40 BtoQ6 RtoK B2 y 
12 KtoR QKttoKB2(b) 41 RtoK2 ' BtoK Kt4 
13 RtoK PtQB3 42 PtoQB4 RtoK B38 
14QBtoKB4 CastlesKR 438 PtoQBdb R tks R 
156 Q Kt to Q2 Qto K Kt 44 QtksR Q tks Q 
16 BtoK Kt3 KRtoK 45 Rtk:Q K to K Kt 
17 QtoQ3 PtoK B4 46 KtoK B3 K to B2 
18 PtoK5 ¥toK BS 47 RtoK4 Pto K Kt3 
19K BtksQP KttoK Kt3(c) 48 P tksP (ch) K tka P 
20 BtoK B2 QKt tks P 49 PtoQR4 RtoQ2 
21 KttoQB4 Kt tks Kt 60 K toK 2 PtoKR4 
22 Qtks Kt (ch) KtoR 61 P tks P (ch) K tks P 
23 QtoK B7 KRtoQKt(d) 52 KtoQs K to K Kt3 
4% RtoK4 QtoQ 63 KtoQB4 RtoKR2 
25 QRtoK Qto K Lit 54 RtoK2 KtoK B4 
26 QtoQ7 Kt toK B 55 BtoQKt8 PtoQR3 
27 QtoK Kt4 K to Kt3 66 RtoK5(ch) KtoK B3 
28 PtoKR4 BtoQ 57 BtoQ6 BtoB5 
29 PtoKR5i(e) KttoK B 
And the game was left unfinished, though M. Petroff appears to have a winning 
position. . 

NOTES TO GAME LX? 
a) We would prefer Kt to Q 2. 
& Again we think Kt takes Kt (ch) would give Warsaw a less crowded 


me. 

(c) Mr. G. Walker prefers here Kt to K B 4; but white would probably an- 
swer Kt to K 5, sacrificing his B and obtaining two terrible pas ed pawns, 
which the Club would eventually have to give a piece for, and then, perhaps, 
not relieve themselves from embarrassment. 

(d) Mr. Walker thinks that they should have abandoned the P, and played 
Rto KB. -It is difficult to decide. Had the P been abandoned, it seems to us 
white must have won by the strength of his pawns on the queen’s side. 

(e) Walker thinks this not so attacking as R to Ks. White would cer- 
tainly have won three pawns and a bishop, for a rook, by the move suggested; 
but would have lost his commanding position, and left his king in an ex: 
situation with adverse queen still on the board. By the move made, he cer- 
tain)y gains a pawn and preserves his position 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LX. 
WHITE. 


LACK. 


1RtoQ2 1KtoK BS 
. 2BtoQs 2K twoK6 
3 B mates 
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MUCH WISDOM IN A LITTLE SPACE. 


Nuncio, an ambassador from the Pope to some Catholic prince 
or state, or who attends some congress or assembly as the Pope’s representa- 
tive. The nuncio is generally a prelate of the court of Rome ; if a eardinal, 
he is styled legate. Since the time of the Council of Trent the nuncios have 
acted as judges of appeal from the decisions of the respective bishops im those 
countries which are subject to the decretals and discipline of the Council of 
Trent. In other Catholic kingdoms and states holding themselves independent 
of the court of Rome in matters of discipline, the nuncio has merely a diplo- 
matic character like the minister of any other foreign power. 


Oasis, a fertile spot, watered by springs, and covered with ver- 
dure, situated in the midst of the uninhabited deserts of Northern Africa ; the 
name is also applied to a cluster of verdant spots. In the desert of Sahara 
there are several of these. They serve as stopping-places for the caravans, 
and often contain villages. In Arabic they are called wadys. 


Larceny is the fraudulent taking by a persun of the goods 6f 
another, without his consent, with the intent, on the part of the taker, to 
appropriate them to his own use. Larceny was formerly divided, in England, 
into two kinds, grand and petty, the .ormer being the stealing of an article 
over the value of one shilling, the latter, that of an article n +t over that value. 
The same division of the kinds of the offence, according to the value of the 
thing stolen, is made in some of the United States. But this distinetion is 
abolished in England by a statute. In that country, the punixhment for 
grand larceny was death ; but, most frequently of late years, it bas been com- 
muted for transportation ; and now the punishment of all simple larceny, of 





whatever value, is the imprisonment or transportation. In the United States, 
the punishment is usually imprisonment in the eommon jail, or penitentiary, 
for a longer or shorter period. 


per 





NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


New anv Peoviiar Tetecrara.—The London. Artisan contains 
an illustrated description of a new and uliar invention, called the Globa- 
type Telegraph, invented by David McUallum. The leading characteristic of 
this invention consists in releasing smali glass balls of thiee different colore— 
white, black and blae—in such a mammer as to fall over a series of inclined 
planes, and drop into their proper places, where, by their color and the way 
they are made to arrange themselves, they form a menage. ‘These bulls are 
thrown out one by one at the will o the operator, and, multiphed and inter- 
mixed, they form the alphabet like Professor Morse’s dots, spaces and dashes. 


PERFORATED OR SOLID Bricxs.—Some experiments have lately 
been made on the comparative sustaiuing power of patent perforated bricks, 
and bricks of the ordinary kind. In each case a pier of four courses of the 
bricks to be tested were built in Koman cement, .n the table of a powerful 
hydraulic press, and allowed at least twenty-four hours thoroughly to set, A 
light scale-board was suspended to the safe y valve lever of the press, on 
which there were placed successive weights, until the pier of bricks on the 
table of the press was-crusaed. The number of weights was increased & 
quarter of a pound at a time—being equivalent toan increment of ten tons 
upon the press—commencing at thirty tons, this starting point being the effeot 
due to the united weights of the lever and scale-bourd. The pumps were 
worked very slowly, to eliminate the concussion produced otherwise by the 
inertia of the water. The first experiment was made with good ordimary 
brick in a pier of 18 inches square, built in four courses. ‘Lhis showed symp 
toms of failing with 110 tons, and was crushed with 150 tons, A pier of 
same dimensions of perforated bricks began to crack with 270 tons, and was 
crushed with 350 tons. 


STeaMED TrmBEeR.—M. Violitter, in a communication to the 
French Academy of science, says that steam raised to 48% degrees Fabrenheit 
is capable of taking up a considerable quanti‘y of water, and he has submitted 
different kinds of oak, elm, pine ani waluut, about eight inches long and half 
an inch square, to a current of steam at seven anda half pounds pressure to 
the square inch, but which was afterwards raised to 482 vuegrees. The wood 
was exposed thus for two hours. It was weigued before it was exposed to the 
steam, and then put into close stopped bottles unti] cool, when the samples of 
wood were again weighed, and showed a considerable loss of weight, increasing 
with the increa-ed temperature of the sicam. The wood became stronger in 
its power to resist fracture. 


Macazine RepestTinc Nerpie Gun.—This is the name of a new 
firearm, which svulves the problem of the application of tue discharging needle 
to revolvers. A cylindrical magazine, coniaining forty cartridges, is attached 
longitudinally underneath the barrel of the gun. These cartridges are inces 
sanily fired as fast as the = can be cocked, and the meclianism is such ag to 
secure a most perfect loading. There is also a revolving needle gun, without 
the magazine, having the advantage over all other revolvers that it can be 
used with cartridges. In addition to this novel plan, is another for the con- 
version of the old United States musket into a breech-loading gun. In all the 
attempts at producing breech-loading guns that have hitherto been made, the 
great difficulty was to Keep the sliding surfaces of the breech and barrel so 
completely uninjured by the combustion of the powder as io insure uniform 
nicety of operation. This new gun has a contrivance which, effecting tne 
opening of the breech by the discharge of the bullet, prevents any deleterious 
action from gases on the breech, by producing an instantaneous draft of fresh 
air through the barrei and breech. 


Errect or SMoke.—At a recent scientific meeting in England, 
Mr. Spence, the well-known chemist, questioned the great benetit likely to be 
derived from the abolition of the smoke nuisance. The imperfect combustion 
of fuel, as carried on at present, only led to an annoying = of carbon, 
and this, Mr. Spence said, he regarded as a healthful body. By the more com- 
plete burning of the fuel, this carbon would be oxydized into carbonic acid, a 

isonous gas, and the sulphur, at present escaping combustion, woukd pass 
into a sulphurous acid. He instanced the smoke-consuming movement at 
Manchester, and observed that vegetation in the neighborhood of paren wae 
being destroyed, owing to the very much larger quantity of carbonic sul- 
phurous acids thrown into the atmosphere. 


ImPprovep ConsTRuCTION or Locomotives.—A Paris firm have 
constructed two remarkable locomotives, ove of which is au enormous ex 
engine, on six wheels, with two pair of coupled driving-wheels ten feet in di- 
ameter. The point most worthy of notice in this engine is the manner in which 
driving-wheels of the diameter are applied; the difliculty with wheels of this 
size—of keeping the centre of gravity manifestly low—having always been @ 
stumbling-block to lish engineers, a fact which still holds true with the 
most of them. This object is a\tained by the Paris artizans by separating the 
boiler into parts placed vertically one above the other; the lower my forming 
the water-chest, and the upper part the steam-chest, connected by large ver- 
ticai tabes. The axles of the driving-wheels pass between the water and the 
steam chests, in the aperture between the vertical tubes. This mode of con- 
struction meets every difficulty successfully, and is a complete triumph of 
mechanic ingenuity. . 








COLUMBIAN HOOK & LADDER COMPANY NO, l4, 
WE present our readers this week with a front view of the noble 
edifice erected by city munificence at a cost of $4,600, for the 
company above named, at 96 Charles street, New York. The 


-| house is three stories high, built of brick, with brown stone trim- 


mings, and does credit to both architect and builder. This com- 
pany was organized in May, 1854, and so great was the esprit de 
corps manifested, that they hired a lccation and built a shed at 
their own expense to house their apparatus. Since then they 
have been furnished with a new truck, and on Tuesday evening, 
the 20th inst., they inaugurated its reception in their newly 
finished house by what was termed on the cards.an “ Opening 
Hop.’ The air of comfort and convenience, to say nothing of 
the luxury and magnificence of the internal arrangements, struck 
us with great force, when we remembered and contrasted them 


with the accommodations furnished our hardy and adventurous 
firemen thirty-five years ago. At that time the building on the 
corner of Christopher and Hudson streets, known by many as 
the old watchhouse, furnished room on its first floor for two fire 
engines and a hook and ladder apparatus, while the watchhouse 
was in the second stcry, and one or two families oceupied the 
“attic.” This is truly a progressive age! But if the firemen of 
the present day are more highly favored than were their 

cessors, it must be borne in mind that their duties are far more 
severe and perilous, as the untimely deaths of many gallant and 
devoted men fully testify. . 

After taking a hasty view of the first story, in which is placed 
the truck, and which was for this occasion the supper-room, we 
ascended to the parlor and meeting-room on the second x 
Both rooms, and the library attached, were elegantly fu 
not omitting a superior piano, on which during the evening sev- 
eral lady visitors played for the gratification of the company. 
Over the front room mantel, and inserted in the wall, is a ceno- 
taph or tablet, erected to the memory of their late 
whose portrait and premature death are recorded in No, 11, Vol. 
I., of the “ Illustrated Newspaper.” ‘The inscription’ thereon is 
as follows : 

‘In memory of Ropent 8. Drxon, late Foreman of Hook 
and Ladder Company No. 14 ; also, a Councilman of the Twenty- 
fourth District ; who died Feb. 5th, 1856, from injuries reoeived 
while in the discharge of his duty as a Fireman, on the 26th of 
Dec., 1866 ; aged 24 years, 8 months and 6 days.”’ 

On the third floor is the “ Bunk-room” for the accommodation 
of members, in which we found a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen doing homage to Terpsichore, while an orchestra, 
almost hid in the drapery of flags and banners, furnished the 
enlive:.ing strains provocative of tbis “ poetry of motion.” ‘The 
present officers are Robert Wright, Foreman, Howel Vail, Assist- 
ant-foreman, and Robert W. Brush, Secretary. The company is 
entitled to fifty members, but only thirty-two are enro!led upon 
the books, the reason for which may be found in the rigid seru- 
tiny taking place whenever the name of a person is omered for 
mem! ership. ‘i hose now comprisiug the company enjoy a high 
reputation, and they feel the necessity of grea; watehfulness to 
retain it; hence the caution used in the admission of new mem- 
bers. About fifty ladies, and as many geutlemen, sat down to 
the sumptuous banquet pr.yared for phem ; ai return- 
ing to the “ Bunk-room,’ they «nd danced until a late 
hour, and then returned to their several homes with an improved 
appreciation of firemen in general, but more particularly of theig 
evening entertainers, 
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FRENCH DRESSES. 


No. 1, from our French 
correspondent, Mdme. 
Celeste Ladrague, 
is a dinner toilet. 
The dress is of blue 
poplin, decorated with 
turquoises, blue silk 
ribbon, and Alencgons 
int lace. The skirt 
1s made very full, and 
decorated with a row 
of lace set on in a zig- 
zag pattern, extending 
the full length of the 
skirt. Bows of blue 
ribbon are placed in 
each scallop formed by 
the lace. The corsage 
is highand plain. The ’ 
front is made without 
lappets in front, but ‘a 
small cacacoa begins 
at the side seam, and 
is rounded off behind. 
On each side of the 
corsage there is a 
double shawl made of 
ribbon, slightly gather- 
ed, and diminishing at 
the waist, where it 
crosses and falls on 
each side, forming 
barbes. On this ribbon 
there is a row of lace, 
which is continued 
down the ends. A row 
of turquoises is ar- iil 
ranged down the mid- il 
dle of these barbes, - 
and extends up the 
joining of the shawl, 
which forms a point 
behind. The bottom =< 
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of the shoulder. The 
edge is decorated with 
a ribbon frill, covered 
by a row of lace and 
turquoises to corres- 
pond with the shawl, 
A lace under-sleeve 
falls over the arm. A 
row of lace’ forms a 
collar, and then comes 
straight down the front, 
like a frill, loose all the 
way. The hair is ar- 
ranged in double ban- 
deau. A string of 
turquoises passes over 
the flat bandeau. 
Bracelets of blue and 
gold enamel. 

No. 2 is a visiting 
toilette, consisting of a 
tunic dress of back 
moire antique, orna- 
mented with bands of 
sable fur and fancy jet 
buttons. The front of 
the corsage and tunic 
are cut in one picce, 
that is, they have no 
seam at the waist; it 
is formed of a width 
of moire antique, folded 
back in the middle the 
whole length, and 
under this is the open- 
ing of the body. This 
pattern is hollowed out 
at the side in plaits two inches from the shoulder, with the excep- 
tion of the front. The skirt of the tunic forms large round 
plaits. The side and back of the body, are cut with a small 
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jacket skirt (one inch on the hips and four inches of point behind), 
which serves to conceal the skirt gather. A strip of sable fur, 
two and a half inches wide, commences behind, just below the 
arm, and extends down the side seams, diminishing to about an 
inch at the waist, and is continued on the joining of the width 
in front on the tunic to the bottom, where it is rather more than 
three inches wide. The space in front of the waist is only two 
inches wide from one strip of fur to the other, in order to show 
off the waist. A strip of sable, five inches wide, decorates the 
second skirt at the bottom. A row of rich buttons, of graduated 
sizes, ornaments the front of the tunic. The s'eeve is eighteen 
and a half inches in length behind, eleven and a half inside the 
arm, and twenty-five round the bottom. It is inserted at the 
shoulder in three hollow plaits. A strip of sable, three inches 
wide, forms a finish to the edge. Lace collar and under-sleeves 
of puffed tulle, with a large colored bow, trimmed with lace on 
the wristband. The hat is of the style known as the Clarissa 
Harlowe. The material is maroon velvet, cut in the form of a 
round capeline, with a crown slightly raised, and separated from 
the front only by a velvet roli, to which is attached a black lace 
frill that covers the front, and is raised on*the crown at the side 
where the feather is placed. This frill is laid on the velvet and 
slightly drawn. The right side of the brim is turned up; the 
other falls naturally. A long feather is laid between the crown 
and brim, and sweeps round behind. A row of black lace is 
sewed all round the edge of the brim. Two long streamers float 
down behind. The inside is decorated with China blue flowers, 
and very long strings of narrow silk. Long pins, or a narrow 
ribbon, or elastic band under the chin, keep the hat on the head. 


At a public meeting in Cincinnati, to devise means for relief of 
nthe poor, Colonel Chambers, in the course of some remarks, said 
that he had visited the Council chamber in the morning, where 
he witnessed the most sorrowful scenes. There he found five 
hundred men, women and children, not beggars, but people with 
money in their hands, seeking an opportunity to purchase fuel. 
He talked with them, and heard that tables, bedsteads, and other 
furniture had been consumed to prevent children from perishing. 
One woman, who had been waiting for hours for an order for 
wood, said she would wait no longer. Her children would perish, 
and she was compelled to go to their protection. Dr. Baker said 





it was not an uncommon thing to find women and children who 
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suggests 
that the coffee bags of 
of the city be collected, 
and coal transported 
from the mines in 
them. 

A “Crust Inpn- 
CRETION ” In CANADA. 
—The Toronto Weekly 
Messenger says that 
Rev. T. Creen, Rector 
of St. Mark’s, in Nia- 
gara, C. W., was some 
weeks since suspended 
for life, for adultery 
with one of his parish- 
oners. The sentence 
of his bishop, Strachan, 
of Toronto, was that 
he should be so sus- 
pended, but should 
keep his title of Rector 
till January following 
and then retire from 
the Episcopacy on a 
life-pension of $400 a 
year! The Rector's 
assistant, Rev. Mr. 
Reynolds, refused to be 
present at Mr. Creen’s 
service of the commu- 
nion, and gave as a 
reason for it the adul- 
terous and drunken 
life of the Rector. The 
scandal thus became 
public. Bishop Stra- 
chan had to take notice 
of it—a trial was order- 
ed—Creen was un- 
gowned, yet pensioned, 
while poor Reynolds 
was adjudged guilty 
of a ‘*cruel indiscre- 
tion,’’ as the Bishop 

' phrases it, and has been 
indefinitely suspended 
from clerical duty ! 

TERRIBLE PANTHER 
Ficut.—A few even- 
ings since, as Wm. 
Pate, well known in 
these parts as a Kicka- 
poo (Kansas) Ranger, 
was meandering the 
crooked trail from this 
town to Port William, 
he was halted by a 
respectable looking 
footpad, in the shape 
of a full grown male 
panther, and requested 
to “stand and deliver.” 
Mr. Pate objected to 
the surly manner in 
which the demand was 
made, and informed 
his tiger-like majesty, 
that his property, all 
told, consisted of an 
empty bottle and a 
bowie-knife, both of 
which he'stood in need 
of, and, as he was ina 
hurry, he would be 
obliged to the gentle- 
man toretire. As that 
was not what Mr. 
Panther desired, and 
as he showed his teeth 
and gradually insinu- 
ated himself towards 
Mr. Pate, Mr. Pate 
waxed wrothy, and let 

Mr. Panther have the bottle over his pate, with all the nervous 
energy of a strong arm. That act being considered by Panther 
as a declaration of war, he closed in on our gallant Pate, who 
being some himself, and nothing loth for an engagement now 
that his blood was up, seized his belligerent opponent by the scalp- 
lock with his left hand, while he applied the shining steel with 
his right to the sleek vest of his antagonist. In a few moments 
Panther had as beautiful a “ slaghed jerkin” as one would wish 
to see, while Pate, still in the ascendancy, stood by minus coat, 
hat, breeches, some hide, part of an car, and considerable hair; 
actually nothing left but boots and bowie-knife. 
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KOYOSI, KUTSIWO. 


“*TOFEI GOES OUT, AND FANAYO LEAVES MISAWO AND KOYOSI WITH KUTSTWO.” 


A JAPANESE TALE.—A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
THE FOLDING SCREEN. 


Tue curiosity of a rea!ly Japanese tale, such as we present in 
outline this day to our readers, must be tested by the fact that 
no other has ever, so far as we can learn, reached Europe or 
America. 
ral state of the Japanese empire, its manners and customs, have 
been so far made known to the world, it is-chiefly to the class of 
recondite students that these have been useful; and perhaps the 
illustrations exhibited so often in our own columns have been 
the sole means of spreading the information regarding that singu- 
lar and isolated state very widely amongst the public. 








KOMATSU, WOFANA. 


_ “* KOMATSU AND WOFANA, WHILE TSIKUSAI QUESTIONS TOFEI, ARB DESCRIED BY S4KITSI,”’ 


Though, through the medium of travellers, the gene- | 





The tenor of the story itself appears in striking contrast with 
those of Chinese origin, to which it might be supposed, from the 
vicinity and juxtaposition of the two nations, most nearly to 
approach. Neither in manners nor feelings is there anything in 
common between the two races; and if the reader will cast back 
his thoughts to the tissue and conduct of any Chinese narrative, 
the difference will be strikingly apparent at every step. 

The tale begins with the expedition of a man of rank, Abosi 
Tamontata, to shoot snipe. A bird of this genus, seen at the 
close of evening, in a neighboring marsh, creates a discussion 
among the attendants as to its nature, and whether the marsh 
itself should be properly styled by its common appellation as that 
of the rising snipes, or of funereal trees. 























The master takes part in this discussion, but, in the meantime 
an unlucky youth, son of one of the principal attendants, with 
an ill-fated skill in archery, an art highly cultivated in Japan, 
shoots at the bird, so as simply to detach one feather only, which 
he lays before the master to show the bird is a snipe. 

Tamontara had smiled in superiority just before, in determin- 
ing the ambiguity of the epithet bestowed on the marsh ; but the 
presumption of an inferior daring to shoot in his presence, rouses 
him to rage, and, despite all explanation, he drives the offender 
from his service, and dismisses his father also. Here the curtain 
drops. on the scene, and the narrative, continued eight years 
after, turns to a different matter. Kadziyemon, an aged rice 
merchant of Utsimo-Sima, adopted one Sakitsi as his son; and 





























TSIKUSAI. TOFEL. 


SAKITEI. 
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dying, his wife became a nun, or more properly, perhaps a devotee, 
such as, retiring from matters of business in general, still live in 
the world and take a mitigated interest in it and their own family 
affairs. 

Sakitsi, holding her in the highest reverence, falls ill from over- 
attention to business; recovering in some degree, he finds a substi- 
tute for the business, and travels to Yamato, entering into cheerful 
society along the way. 

But in the neighborhood of the temple of Nanyin, in Nara, a 
beautiful maiden was in the habit of attending a tea-house, accom- 
panied by a little girl of four years of age. The elder was a girl of 
brilliant powers; and while her harp and song won the ears and con- 
tributions of the listeners (which the child, according to Japanese 
etiquette, received on her fan), her conversation and personal charms 
won the heart of Sakitsi, which his handsome face rendered a not 
very disagreeable conquest. 

But the lovely Misawo was poor ; and the poverty of her relations 
had driven the generous girl to this mode of life, equivocal enough 
at least. Thus conscious of her position, she showed no particular 
favor to her admirer; but the conversations and intimacy went 
quietly and steadily on nevertheless. 

The contributions from the company of the tea-house, however, 
were insufficient to meet the wantsof her relatives. Tofei, who had 
held the post of a soldier, an employ deemed honorable even in the 
cage of privates, had eloped with the sister of the military noble he 
served, and later, made her his wife. Fanayo,in due season, gave 
birth to a daughter, the child Koyosi, of the narrative. 

But this child was not the only burden on the wedded pair. 
Kutsiwa, Tofei’s mother, had an illness that deprived her of sight, 
and Kadzumara, his former master, having been disgraced and lost 
his fortune, was unabie to maintain his daughter. By his wife’s advice, 
therefore, he sent her for a time to his fugi‘ive sister Fanayo, and 
her husband Tofei, for support; imagining them to be in good cir- 
cumstances, as Fanayo’s ictterghad stated; though Tofei, stripped 
of nearly all his furniture by distress in the house, had become a 
sedan-bearer, and in reality could scarcely maintain his family. 

To obviate the growing distress of her protectors, the gentle 
Misawo, finding her tea-house labors insufficient, resolves upon a 
desperate step—a deeper advance in personal degradation for her- 
self; and sells her liberty for a certain term of years to one Saizo. 

Saizo, hardened as he is, betrays some regret at the desperate 
expedient. The bargain, however, is struck; the money (190 taels) 
paid; and the document that conveys away the liberty of Misawo is 
signed, when Saizo calls on Misawo at the tea-house for the purpose 
of completing the arrangements. The scene, concisely given, is 
nevertheless told with simplicity, and some considerable effect, 
In fact, the situations of the tale rise throughout into considerable 
natural interest, and without any attempt at pathos or display in 
the author. ° 

Misawo, who, to spare the feelings of her relations, had pretended 
that her visits, really to the tea-house, were directed to the temple, 
and to pray for their welfare; and who had changed her humble 
copper earnings always into gold, passing it off as remittances from 
he: home, had obtained by manceuvre her aunt’s signature, indis- 
pensable to the document for Saizo; and now manceuvres afresh to 
get of without the knowledge of Tofei and Fanayo. 

The morning comes: it is the Feast of Peaches—a festival from 
the earliest times, and celebrated by rich and poor universally 
throughout Japan, though in widely different modes by the two. 
Even in the poverty of ‘ofei’s dwelling something like an attempt 
at observance is made by the little girl Koyosi before her petty 
images, scant relics of the furniture of better times; but a single 
peach forms the propitiatory offering, and en infantine tale is the 
ritual :— 

Tofei goes to his daily labor; and 

Misawo then turned to Fanayo, and said, ‘‘ In order to obtain by 
my prayers your return to the dwelling of your father, and restora- 
tion to your former state, and for Dame Kutsiwa’s recovery from 
this sad affection of the eyes, I have daily visited the Temple of 
Nanyin ; but to-day, owing to the unusual chilliness of the w.ather, 
I feel very unwell: would you have the kindness to go there instead 
of me, now?” Fanayo consented. ‘And, while I am gone, do 
you give mother her medicine, when she wakes. Keep yourself 
warm; and take care that you don’t get seriously ill. Koyosi, 
mamma is going out awhile to prayer; behave properly to my 
deputy, and wait till I come back.’’ So saying, she went out of the 
house alone, 

Shortly afterwards Saizo, just come from the hous? Tokuwaka, 
peeped in at the door, and asked by signs if the opportunity was 
favorable. Misawo first replied in a whisper, ‘‘ Come here ;” and 
then aloud, “ Yes, it is all right.” Saizo coughed knowingly. ‘Is 
any one there?” I am come as an escort.’’ Misawo clapped her 
hands, and he proceeded with a sly grin, ‘‘ I ama retainer of the 
magistrate of Jenja, and am called Tokuwaka Saizo. It is high 
time that the damsel Misawo should show herself, in obedience to 
the order of the first waiting-dame, Madame Iwafudzi. I have 
brought for you a four-poled palankeen, really shining all over, and 
with golden shoulder-pillows ; it is waiting now in the street. Get 
your things together then, and be ready, quick.” 

Old Dame Kutsiwa, who thought all he said was true, opened*the 
screen of the bed. ‘* What! are you going off directly, and to take 
a situation as attendant?” 

Yes; sister and Mr. Tofei gave their consent very unwillingly ; 
and, as I imagined your illness would have been over by this time, 
I put it off till to-day.” 

‘*No matter about that: though my son Tofei and my daughter- 
tn-law will be exceedingly sorry as well as myself, yet housewife 
Fanayo has shown such affectionate attention to me that illness 
makes no difficulty. I have never said so much to you before, but 
I felt for you always the highest esteem. What I feel in my heart 
in consequence of this event, and would fain declare to you without 
delay, I will another time—it may be long first, if ever—mention to 
you. What will you bet on it? I know this gentleman you speak 
about; very well, then: in what place stands the house of this 
honored judge ?” 

At this question Saizo’s countenance betrayed much embarrass- 
ment. ‘ The honored residence isin the Vale of Fans, in very truth: 
here is the plain of sickle-rooms; you have to pass by a hundred 
trees. Oh it is, indeed, a very extensive prospect. You, being ill, 
might stay at the Mountain of the Eight Flags, near the Temple of 
Convalescenoe; beyond that mountain you leave the ferry-place to 
the left, and, if you inquire again there for the residence of the 
honored magistrate, you will be at once informed where it is.” 

“Your description of the place is quite new ; I have often been 
in that neighborhood, but never heard or saw any such thing; 
was the house built there ?” 

When he heard this he was greatly puzzled, but replied, “Oh! a 
long time ago—a very long time, the tenth year of Miraku was the 
year of its erection, it is the mansion which the people of the province 
built,” 

‘* It must be a very large building !” 

‘* As large as it can be; the great hall is astounding, there are 
five hundred striped carpets with fringes; five hundred Corean car- 
pets with fringes; five hundred embroidered silk carpets, fifteen 
hundred of these altogether, astonish the people.” 

He tried to reovllect the name, but it had just slipped his memory. 


when 





Misawo saw this, and said abruptly, ‘‘ The draught is very strong 
there, and you will take cold, come this way.” She took Kutsiwa’s 
hand, led her into the chamber, and drew behind her the screen of 
the bed. ‘ What sort of dress shall I put on?” 

Having said this, she put back her hair from her head, but with- 
out making any such change of dress as she referred to. Saizo took 
from out a copper scroll the hundred taels. Misawo eagerly gave 
him the written contract in exchange for them, and holding the gold 
in her hand, looked carefully all round her, then put the money up 
with a valedictory letter, which she had previously written and hid- 
den behind the images spoken of above, and concealed the whole in 
the dog-chest. 

The dame Kutsiwa comes forth to make inquiry, and ascertain 
how the young lady dresses herself for the occasion; but, Misawo, 
hastily snatching up an old silk curtain that covered the altar of 
Budha in the room, throws it over her ordinary habiliments, and 
the sightless beldame is deceived by the touch. 

Kuyosi comes in, but her remarks on the novel apron are cut short 
by Misawo, who utters some unintelligible sentences. She next 
directs the child to give an explanation of her absence out of the 
little picture-book she had been reading—and which, by the way, 
contains a kind of tale apropos to the cdse—to her relations when, 
they shall come in. She is then huriied off by Saizo. 

Tofei returns just after, and hears of Misawo’s departure with the 
greatest consternation. The tale from the picture-book throws 
little light on the subject; for it merely relates that a dog, whose 
life had been saved by a charitable person, led his kind preserver to 
where a treasure had been deposited. 

Tofei, in despair, accidentally swikes his foot against the dog- 
chest, (in Japan such articles of furniture assume fanciful shapes, ) 
and finds there the letter left by Misawo with the hundred taels. 
He conceals, however, from Kutsiwa the reason of Misawo’s disap- 
pearance, and leads her out of the room under the pretext of its 
being too chill for her. But on Fanayo’s return the melancholy 
valedictory epistle is read to her, and the truth declared. As the 
contract is signed, and the money paid, however, all attempts to 
recall the transaction are hopeless. The money, applied to the 
actual wants of the parties, cures Kutsiwa’s blindness, and enables 
the wedded pair to retire to Naniwa, in Si-Siou. 

Misawo, now become a lutanist for the public, changes her name, 
according to Japanese customs, to Komatsu; but the vulgar prefix 
to this termination the epiihetof Futatsugusi. Sakitsi also, having 
lost all clue to Misawo, now Komatsu, returns in despair to Nina- 
wa, and there assumes the prenomen of Mitzumon, but never once 
comes in contact with his mistress—the less as his time is much oc- 
cupied in excursions. 

The second part of the tale commences five years after the fore- 
going events, with a dialogue between Fanayo, now called Wofana, 
and the fair Komatsu, who accompanies her home, where the young 
Koyosi has been instructed in music, and is singing a 4ittle ballad. 

They went up stairs together, and at the same tinie there ap- 
proached the shore a decked vessel, with three men on board, talk- 
ing freely to each other. One was the person wi@ the altered name, 
known as Mitzumon Sakitsi; and in his company followed the airy, 
amiable doctor of spells and conjuration, Jabuwara Tsikusai, living 
at the Teaspoon of the Prattler’s Hall; then came Tokazen, bare- 
footed like an ape, and wearing a silken mantle, asif for every-day 
use. 

“T say, there, can we take a cup together at your house as we go 
along ?” 

‘‘ Ay; in my humble dwelling you can have all refreshment.” 

As the other two guests offered no objection, mine host, Tofei, 
opened the gate of the front court leading to the verandah and 
showed the way in. 

Oh, don’t call it shabby and vulgar; this ‘‘Flowery House” is a 
place of entertainment within the shipping port. In front it offers 
little attraction, for it is an unpretending place, where there is 
nothing to see but a verandah of black wood, without any orange 
garden, and a strong foundation-wall with a wooden paling sur- 
mounting. 

Tsikusai, without looking about him, entered, talking very loud, 
andsWofana cried out from up stairs—‘‘ Worthy Mr. Sakitsi is an 
extraordinary sight to see in the southern quarter, whcre he never 
before has set his foot.” 

‘Oh! that I know; though I never shut myself up from good 
companionship, and found a great deal of enjoyment in my own 
neighborhood. This Sakitsi, leaning back and making the table 
his pillow, informed me in his delightful conversation that he had 
parted from his kind mother, and all his little enjoyments in his 
youth; he detested the labors of gainful trade, and his lot was 
never free from it; and so the physician stretched out his hand to 
him, and used at the approach of the frosty season to advise me to 
go back to the shop. So of late years he has not interfered any 
more with the business of the house, and has worn down his consti- 
tution by sighing. I have been told that it annoyed him that 
Tsikusai and Tokasen, though continually coming to his house, 
never allowed him to bear the new name of Mitzumon, with its 
meaning of the Threads of the Web; so that he, on his part, never 
could suffer their wearisome buffoonery.”’ 

After this incoherent speech, which betrays symptoms of wine, 
Tsikusai asks some ill-timed questions as to some silk threads of 
seven colors hung up before the image of a dog. Tofei avoids ex- 
planation, and when the figures on a screen are, with singular 
coarseness of spirit, referred to by Tokazen as recalling the flight 
of Wofano or Fanayo from her home with Tofei, this latter checks 
the remarks, and the conversation turns on the newly-arrived fe- 
male musician, Futatsugusi Komatsu; another coarse allusion to 
the name of Mitzumon-Sakitsi calls up the disappointed lover : 

‘(In truth, when this screen moves to remind you that there is 
Komatsu absent, whose name I now hear repeated, though I do not 
see herself; it yields but a sad burden to the song that must render 
so trivial a name memorable to latest ages. If Wofatsen conceals 
the deities of heaven in his bosom, and if fatal stupidity brings them 
into the question, it is a melancholy business. Hitherto it has been 
my fixed determination never to bring myself into such companion- 
ship. Ah! these inconstant lute-girls are but merchandise, bought 
and sold! So soon as our money is all spent, they are off: this I 
know to be true, and attach all importance to the fact.” 

Just at this moment, while his wide-opened eyes in the full flow 
of conversation with his companions, were fixed idly upwards on the 
upper story, their glance fell suddenly on Futatsugusi Komatsu! 

Wofana, who accompanied her, turned furtively round behind her 
back; and Sakitsi upset the cup he was holding, unconscious that 
its liquid contents were dropping down on his knee. 

‘¢ The lute-girl here! Who is she, then ?” 

“It is Futatsugusi Komatsu, whom Mr. Tsikusai knows by 
report.”’ 

Sakitsi, astounded as he heard this, dashed the cup away, and un- 
consciously loosed and tightened his girdle. ‘* Now I am come to 
my delight again!” 

He enters the house at Tofci’s invitation, and there meets the 
stainless and noble girl his words had just insulted. 

As Komatsu sat on a couch in the room, and kept her back turned, 
without uttering a word, Sakitsi, standing far off, said, forgetful of 
smoking his pipe, ‘I know not if you expect me in these few 
words to bring back the past to your recollection.. When I wan- 


dered about in Yamato daily by the temple of Nanyn, I listened 
to the tones of your lute; and even in the midst of my epjoy- 
ment it was that you suddenly disappeared, and no one could tell 
where you were gone. A report was circulated that you had sold 
yourself, and I ceased not to seek for you everywhere, nor knew 
that you were here in Utsimo-sima, and in my own immediate 
neighborhood. To-day I find myself in your presence; and es, 
for my own part, I am wholly ignorant, and cannot determine 
whether your feelings towards me still survive, yet, if this be he 
case, be kind enough to address a few words to me.” 

He makes her an offer of ten taels: 

“ Be so good as to give this from me to Madame Fanayo, and 
there is any of it to spare, purchase a light dress with it, pray. 

As he spoke, Komatsu let his pipe fall without looking at it, and 
with averted face, made a humiliated bow. 

‘* When the atmosphere is obscured by midsight thunder-clouds,” 
proceeded Sakitsi, “it affords a sufficient sign. Why, then, will 
you not answer me?” and he snatched and smoothed her hand 
gently with his own. é 

‘It is my resolve,” she replied, ‘‘ never in any case to carry friend- 
ship to a point injurious to my welfare. Those inconstant lute-girls 
are but merchandise bought and sold. But the things reported of 
me, and which are received as truth, and of which folly stands per- 
suaded, are unknown to Komatsu.” : 

She spoke this with a voice distinct and sad; but he answered, in- 
terrupting her— 

“ [ heard in that verandah that you were at the ‘Sailors’ Tavern.’ 
Could I ever have uttered any thing so barbarous? In very truth, 
I abstained from all society; and, while seeking the place of your 
retreat, felt fully confident of the fact that you were still the maiden 
Misawo.”’ 

“If so, why do you not bestow on me the gift of two or three 
coffee-bits merely, which is the usual amount of a contribution? 
So soon as you have spent all your money they are off. If, at the 
time of your interview with me, and when you did not despise nor 
point me to scorn by such terms, your sole purpose was this, and 
such the real state of your feelings. If this the condition to which 
you meant to raise me, far better had it been to have had no feelings 
at all. While undreaming that you could have so depraved a heart, 
I have been a hundred times to-day and previously to the temple of 
Oizen. Only look here.” 

The scrap contains the orecle’s answer to her inquiry, “ whether 
there was any one who loved her.” The response is his own name, 
and the scene terminates with the mutual affiance of the lovers, 
gracefully concluded, and the following reflections : 

When the bond of union is wrought by destiny it can never again 
be loosenéd, but becomes a part of our existence; the three threads 
that expressed the name of Sakitsi, alternately coming and going, 
develop their feelings. This y:ar beheld them wrapt in visions of 
delight, and the green returning* spring was Komatsu. But the 
visitations of the world surrounded and spared him not. Day by 
day, as the song of the birds invited, he went out with her, hand in 
hand. 

But his rambles with his beloved, and the expenses of these ex- 
cursions, exhaust his finances; and Miosan, his adopted mother, the 
devotee, who could not bear the news of his embarrassments, shuts 
up Sakitsi in the house, and never allows him out of her sight. 

Sakitsi, reduced to console himself with ‘the many tender epis- 
tles” of Komatsu, hidden for him by his friend Tsikusai in a flower 
vase, is one day surprised by his adopted mother, Miosan, who, 
coming with a pretext about an almanac, reads him a lecture on per- 
ceiving his confusion. Just at this juncture Wofana appears, dis- 
guised as a conjuress, “‘ to burn the bamboo leaf,” in order to amend 
the heart and habits of Sakitsi, as the latter pretends to his mother. 
She retires, and Wofana explains the story of Komatsu to her lover, 
and her own elopement with Tofei to Yamato in years past. The 
tale is well told; but it now appears that Komatsu’s father, who 
had lost bis station by neglect of a falcon intrusted to him by his 
superior, is now restored to fortune, and has sent Komatsu’s half- 
brother, Jukimaro Riusuke, to bring back his daughter to Kama- 
kura, as she was contracted in marriage there. The envoy means 
to purchase her release from Saizo, and bear her home with him, 
despite her own reluctance. As she is in despair, Sakitsi agrees to 
meet her that evening. 

No sooner is Wofano gogge than the old devotee returns to Sakitsi, 
lectures him severely once more on his duplicity as to the pretended 
conjuress, &c.; but finishes by giving him the hundred taels, to ex- 
tricate his mistress from her disgraceful thrall. 

Sakitsi puts the money into his bosom, and hastens to the evening 
interview. Komatsu is at the window upstairs, and conversation 
begins; but, interrupted by the barking of a dog, Sakitsi drops the 
packet of taels from his breast, and throws it as a stone in the dark 
at the assailant. It falls into a boat, waking the sleeping occu- 
pant ; and Sakitsi, shrinking from notice, touches the girdle of his 
beloved, suspended from the window, and gains her presence by its 
assistance. 

The despair of Komatsu is extreme; her lover reassures her with 
the fact of the money; but, on searching for it, first discovers and 
divines the cause of its loss. He now fully participates in the agony 
of his mistress, and declares his intention to die with her, that they 
may be united hereafter. 

At this inauspicious moment the entrance of a stranger drives 
Sakitsi to take refuge ina kind of long box, used by the Japanese 
as adresser. ‘Thelarge sleeves and dress of Komatsu conceal the 
door of this hiding-place, and her lover thus becomes the unzwilling 
witness of a scene in which the stranger (it is Kiusuke) refuses the 
entreaties of Komatsu to report her as dead, and leave her there to 
marry Sukitsi. He has raised the money for her release upon his 
credit, and insists on the strict fulfilment of his mission. 

Wofana in vain comes in to the rescue, protesting that though 
the return home is eligible, yet that the maiden has been visited by 
a go-between; that is, has had an offer of marriage, and therefore 
is bound to remain and complete that’ engagement in preference. 

Kiusuke isimmovable. Her mother had sent him to bring home 
Komatsu, es she herself wishes to retire from the world, cut off her 
hair, and become a nun—after the fashion of Miosan, and the Japan- 
ese system of devoting the later period of existence chiefly to reli- 
gious observances. Her father, too, is jealous of his honor in com- 
pletion of the marriage contract; and,in case of failure, might 
probably adopt the Japanese custom of putting an end to his own 
existence. 

To sum up his arguments he gives to Komatsu her mother’s 
letter. The innocent and beautiful girl is in despair: “‘ My course 
and my conduct have darkened my reputation; in both I have gone 
astray. And, yet, something of good remains in me.”’ She yields, 
therefore, and consents to bid her lover, Sakitsi, a final adieu. 

/Yet this, after all, is but a finesse to obtain the opportunity of 
terminating her own life in her lover’s presence. The whole scene 
is fuil of native peculiarities, but narrated with life, truth, spirit, 
and feeling; and we have only to regret that it is not in our power 
to give the dramatic effect with which the whole is carried out. 
The poetic merit of the songs introduced leads us to regret that 
they are so few and so concise. The two principal would certainly 
pass into the most fastidious collections of Eurdpe, for their merits 
and tone are ‘far nearer the English than the Oriental style. The 
tale ends well. 
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THE MIDNIGHT BAPTISM. 


Iz was the month of August, and a crowd of strangers, weary of 
the heat and excitement of city life, had gathered to the quiet 
town of T——, to enjoy the quiet beauty and solemn grandeur 
of nature. And long would the seeking traveller journey, ere 
scenes lovelier and more soul-soothing blest his vision. Moun- 
tain after mountain lifted their heads in silent and perpetual 
adoration to the hand that formed them. But dearer than all 
to me were the waters of the beautiful harbor. Now dark and 
troubled, and anon soft. Still and beautiful as the soul’s dream 
of heaven. 
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Among the visitors at the hotel were a lady and gentleman, | 


with their only child, an infant. They had come there hoping 
that their little one might be benefited by the cool sea breezes. 
But this feeble reed failed them, and they felt they had no 
power te save. 

As the last lingering hope died ont in the mother’s heart, 
there rose up a desire te offer back toGod the sweet treasure He 
had so lately given, in the solemn act of baptism. Eternal 
thanks for the enduring love of a mother. Her soul was over- 
whelmed with anguish a mother can feel, yet above it all rose 
the wish to see the fair brow of her child bearing the seal of 
the covenant. 

Kind-hearted strangers waited eager to anticipate her every 
wish, and quickly summoned a servant of our Saviour to per- 
form the beautiful and solemn rite. Many strangers had gath- 
ee thé little parlor, to witness the baptism of the dying 
child. 

In our midst stood the afflicted parents, and the babe, clasped 
tenderly in the arms of its mother, whose sobs were hushed by a 
strong effort, but on her face grief and resignationwere so plainly 
blended, that every lip quivered, and cach eye was dimmed as 
we looked on her. 

The minister rose, dipped his hand in the consecrated water, 
and was about to place it upon the brow of the child, when a 
shower of tears fell from the mother’s eyes upon the sweet face 
of the baby. The minister paused and looked upon the child, 
an (we all thought him about to pronounce the benediction,) 
then sprinkling its little face with the sacred water, turning to 
her mother said, ‘‘ Young mother, your babe is doubly conse- 
crated.’’ After earnestly and tenderly commending them to the 
inercy of their God, we separated to meet as we had again, 
never. 

The morning sun rose bright and cloudless, but its first beams 
fell upon a mother sorrowing beside her dead. The Reaper 
Death had passed by the bearded grain, and with his sickle keen 
severed the tender bud, with its sweetest leaves still folded. 

jut he whispered in the mother’s car as she passed, 
‘* Saints shall upon their garments bright 
The spotless blossom wear.” 


Calmly but still sorrowing, that mother went to her house- 
hold, murmuring soft and low, ‘‘ It is well with my child.”’ 
And the listening angels caught the murmured words and joy- 
fully spread their wings, as onward and yet onward they flew, 
shouted, ‘‘ It is well with my child.’’ 
a > So — 


A Cursgrica, Exquisire.—The following appeared in the 

Churchman : 
‘* When I can read my title cle-ah 
To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fe-ah, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 

The above is the style of elocution in which the first lines of 
Dr. Watt’s celebrated hymn was recently delivered from the 
deeply-recessed chancel of that beautiful church, the rector of 
which some time since so solemnly announced that the “ suffer- 
ings of the poo-ah increase with the win-tah,” and who, from the 
pulpit, is in the habit of extolling the wondrous efficacy of the 
Gos-pil for the cu-ah of all the ills of suffering humanity. 

The same accomplished minister, upon the same day on which 
he delighted, from the chancel, his ravished hearers with the 
above poetic gem, electrified thém by the following burst, from 
the pulpit, of eloquent and classic declamation : 

“Oh! sin-nah! 
The judgment is ne-ah ! 
Life is but a va-pah !”’ 

Are these the /ab-ahs of love to which one who has taken upon 
himself the ottice of a publi¢ teach-ah feels himself called? Or is 
it to be tolerated year after year, the devotions of a congregation 
are to be disturbed, the beautiful services of the church dese- 
crated, and the momentous truths of revelation degraded, by 
their unnecessary and censurable association with these ard 
similar vulgar and irreverent exhibitions ? 


Torat abstinence above seven days is fatal to man; but there 
are instances of surviving after a longer period. A religious 
fanatic, in 1789, determined to fast forty days; and it is thought 
he would have done so, had he not died on the sixteenth day. 

1 OE who are frugal by habit hardly know that temperance is a 
virtue 





FRANKLIN TUTHILL, M.D., CITY EDITOR OF THE 
NEW YORK DAILY TIMES. 


Dr. Frank Totwitx, as he is popu’arly called, whose portrait 
forms one of our illustrations this week, was born on the east- 
end of Long Island in 1822. He entered college when fourteen 
years old and graduated in his eighteenth year. He then studied 
medicine and graduated at the New York University in 1844, 
after attending two full courses of lectures of Mott, Revere, 
Draper and the distinguished corps who ten years ago taught 
medicine in this metropolis. He commenced practice within a 
week after graduation, at Southold, situated on the north-eastern 
end of his native island, and continued at it with success for 
seven years. During this time he was continued, though living 
in a strong Democratic district, for five years as the town super- 
intendent of common schools, and received the appointment of 
superintendent for Suffolk county from a Democratic board of 
supervisors. 

Before entering upon the duties of this last appointm > 

office was abolished throughout the State. In B50 Dr. T. o~ 
elected by a handsome majority to represent the first Assembly 
district of his native county in the State Legislature, he being 
the first Whig, with a single exception, ever sent to Albany from 
that ancient stronghold of the Democracy. He will be longest 
remembered, in his early legislative career, for his connection 
with the history of the Free School Act which was passed that 
year, and for his efforts to prevent the repeal of the act for the 
registering of births, marriages, and deaths. 
_ The Legislature, owing to the action of the Democratic minority 
in the Senate to prevent the canal. policy of the Whig majority, 
held a summer session that year. Party spirit never ran higher, 
and the doctor joined freely in the debates, in which he lacks 
neither fluency nor force. He strove very hard to get through a 
bill legalizing the dissections of the human body. During the 
two sessions it passed each branch of the ture, but it was 
violently assailed by the city delegation and lumbered with so 
many amendments by them that it was lest. 

The discussion it then received, however, prepared the public 
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mind for it, and it was passed without much opposition a year or 
two later. At this extra session the Doctor's lengthy report upon 
medical practice a penal 


a whimsical petition to make bleeding in 
offence, elu ed a good dex] of attention. It was marvelously 
enjoyed by the and handsomely abused by the irregulars ; 


indeed it had the honor to be more slashinyly than ably reviewed 
in three succeeding numbers of an English Quarterly—the organ 
of the Chrono-Therma'ists. While still representing Suffolk 
county, Dr. Tuthill removed to New York city, with the inten- 
tion of continuing his professional practice there. But after one 
year’s practice he passed into the editorial corps of the New York 
Daily Times, under the lead of H. J. Raymond, av employment 


| infinitely more congenial to his tastes. 


During the past two years he has he'd the responsible and la- 
borious position of city fin editor of the Daily Times, in which 
capacity he has been distinguished for discretion, sagacity, inte!- 
ligence, integrity and tact. ? 

Dr. Tuthill has continued his interest in popular education, 
and has shown by the space devoted to our city free schools, in 
his department, that he is both able and willing to give effective 
aid in this important field of labor. He has also been an active 
friend of medical education, and of the various benevolent insti- 
tutions of our city, and has shown the most liberal feeling in re- 
gard to the admission of women to all of the advantages of a 
thorough medical education afforded by our hospital cliniques 
and colleves. 

Dr. Tuthill has also exerted a decided influence upon our 
municipal affairs, and has urged with great ability some of the 
most important measures of public policy, including the new City 
Hall, Central Park, and other much needed improvements. 

Physically the doetor is not a large man, but he always enjoys 
good health, being particularly fond of a long walk, and scrupu- 
lously a teetotaler. Religiously he is a Presbyterian, and we be- 
lieve he was the lay representative of the Long Island Presbytery 
for two successive years in the General Assembly at Philadelphia 
and Detroit. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE FIRST DUTCH CHURCH, 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 


On Sunday, the 18th of January, the Dutch church of Pough- 
keepsie, now for the fourth time in its history, was found 
to be on fire. ‘The alarm was given at fifteen minutes past 
12 o’clock. At this time the smoke was seen issuing from the 
west side of the base of the steeple. ‘The cause of the fire is attri- 
buted to some defect in the furnaces used in heating the build- 
ing, as the church was left in apparently perfect order only 
a few moments before the alarm of fire was sounded. When this 
did occur, the thermometer stood twelve degrees below zero. 
The flames at once lapped the wood work of the spire, appearing 
like consumMMg serpents of fire as they wound their way to 
its peak, impelled on by the fierce north wind which was 
blowing at the time. In a short time the spire fell upon the 
roof of the church, without any material damage to the sur- 
rounding buildings, and thus relieved many an anxious mind 
about the spread of the fire. Scarcely a member of the fire 
department escaped without a frozen limb, still they toiled on 
with that generous spirit peculiar to American firemen, nor did 
they cease in their exertions until the naked walls of the church 
alone remained. 

This church was built in 1822. On the 4th July, 1833, it was 
set on fire by some fire crackers, and the roof was partly burnt off. 
On the 4th of July, 1844, it was again set on fire, as is supposed 
in the same way, and was again nearly consumed. About two 
months ago it caught fire from some defect in the furnace, but 
little damage was done; but on the eighteenth instant the fire 
triumphed and left the fated edifice a ruin. The loss is between 
twelve to fifteen thousand dollars, a part of which will be saved 
from insurance. 








VIEW OF THE BAY AND CITY OF NAPLES. 


Tue city of Naples and the surrounding country includes, un- 
doubtedly, the garden spot of the world. No climate is else- 
where so fine, no locality more picturesque, and yet there reigns 
over the lovely region so blessed by nature, Ferdinand, the 
tyrant and curse of the age, a man who has all the brutality 
and superstitious ignorance of the dark ages, and who turns this 
fair portion of the world into a prison-house and a place of terror 
and suffering to the inhabitants : no wonder that he is constantly 
afraid of assassination. But leaving the tyrant, whom the people, 
sunken in vice, have not energy enough to drive from the throne, 
we come back to nature as it appears, and as it was created by 
the kind hand of Providence. ‘See Naples and die,” says the 
proverb, ‘See Naples and live,” say we. And if our readers 
survive a glance at the sketch, we urge them to come and look 
upon the reality, spite 6f ideal dangers. ‘The artist must be sup- 
posed to have lingered in a garden not far from the~fomb of 
Virgil; and what sweeter spot could a poet have chosen for his 
last repose? ‘But it is not the Tomb of Virgil,” says some 
matter-of-fact traveller close at hand. Never mind. we believe 
it to be so. We believe everything when we are going through a 
dreamy land like this, and abjure all scepticism. But to continue 
our description. Posilipo is just below us, or a little round to 
the right—requiring, perhaps, the aid of the Irishman’s telescope 
to see it—Posilipo, so lovely with its vines, and olives, and 
luxuriant fruits, that the Greeks called it the “ Assuager of 
Grief.” It is indeed a lovely spot, and commands one of the 
grandest, and yet the softest, views in the whole world. Those 
stern pines in the foreground are a characteristic feature in the 
scenery of the south. They rear up their proud height, and 
seem anxious to tell a tale of the olden time. Their dark-green 
tints contrast wonderfully well with the deep blue of the sea 
and sky ; and when one of the wild hurricanes of these latitudes 
sweeps over sea and land they discourse wild music in harmony 
with thescene. Scrambling up the mountain at the back, and 
pursuing an isnaginary road along the crests of hills, divided by 
deep ravines, we arrive at length at the culminating point, on 
which stands the Castle of St. Elmo. It is a picturesque and 
striking object this old castle, and is visible from every part of 
the city. Strange stories are told of its dungeons; but we must 
not pause. There it stands, with its guns pointed on the city— 
the supporter of church and king—a menace to all who have the 
bad taste to pant after liberty and progress. 

When the crater first fired, the conflagration commenced on the 
very summit, and opened with what sounded like heavy cannonades 
of heavy artillery. In the middle of the cone ten craters formed, and 
from these the lava pours forth like a river, and runs on the side 
of the Cava'lo as far as the Minatore. Here four other craters 
formed, which threw up bitumen in the manner of pyramids, 
and resemble gigantic exhibitions of fireworks, The whole of 
the summit of the crater therefore becomes like a sponge. ‘The 
thin crust trembles under your feet. You may see the stones 
dance with the tremulous movement; the part immediately 
round the crater looks like the sides of a heated copper boiler. 
The lava gradually descends the mountain sides, and we learn 
how towns and cities are destroyed. Says an intelligent eye- 
witness: “*As we approached the menaced neighborhood the 
inhabitants were removing their goods, and on a bridge in the 
middie of the little township of Geroelo (through which in the 








winter time thunders down from the summit of Vesuvius one 
of those mountain rivers well known in Italy) stood a company 
of sappers. g under this solid handsome bridge into the 
bed of the river, we went up in face of the lava, which was now 

coming rapidly down. Here again were sappers, raising mcunds 
on either side, to divert the ruin from some private grourds, and 
keep the lava in one straight course. ‘he smoke which rove 
over the heads of the multitudes told us we were close on the 
spot, and climbing up the bank and walking along the top, 
we looked down on this mighty mass of fire. How changed the 
neighborhocd in two days! Where I walked’on Sunday night 
was now a sea of fire. The side road by which I had come 
down into the main stream from Pollena and Massa di Somme 
was now full of blackened coke. Fhe houses on the borders 
of the village had fallen—in one thirty poor people lived; a 

small chapel was swellowed up, a gentleman’s villa, and a sad 
extent of vineyard and garden ground. On the other side of the 

great lava bed another stream was branching off to San Sebas- 

tiano. We had hoped to have crossed it, and ascended to the” 
cascade again, but it was no longer possible; for, as ane says, 

speaking of a marshy country in the winter, the lava was out. 

The fire here had begun to enter the burial ground of the little 
town, but was diverted from its course by a wall. On the o 

site side of the stream were the King and all the royal farny. 

The banks on either side were thronged with curious and anxious 

multitudes, whose faces were lighted up with the blaze of hun- 

dreds of torches, and with the more resplendent flame of the 
rapidly descending lava. Since the morning it had moved a mile. 

It was like a vast river of glowing coke. As it moved on, the 

tens of thousands of lumps rolled and tumbled over the other, 

crackling, and grinding, and grating ; and when, from the very 

face of it, a large lump fell off, te appearance was that of an 

iron furnace when the iron is being drawn. ‘lo make the resem- 

blance more complete, at such times men darted forward with 

long poles taken from the neighboring vineyards, and pulled out 

great masses of lava in which they embedded money for sale. 

What struck me at first, and what strikes me as the most majestic 

feature in the whole scene, is the slow, silent, irresistible motion 

of that fiery flood. Active almighty power without an effort! 

So grand and so destructive an eruption has not been known for 
many years, and even now we cannot tell how or when it will 

terminate. The mountain is literally seamed with lava, and 
many fear a violent explosion as the final scene of the tragedy.” 

Round the bottom of the voleanic mountains, over which we 
have been clambering, runs a vast semi-circle of buildings: this 
is the «« West-end” of Naples. The great Corso of the capital 
runs between the houses and the sea; one narrow strip of it, 
however, forms the Villa Reale; and, whilst some repose on 
marble seats and listen to the music of its fountains, splash, 
splash, and others stroll through groves of ilex and gardens of 
oriental plants, adorned with statuary, the great world outside is 
dashing along in every conceivable kind of equipage, from the 
time of Noah downwards. The extremity of this half-moon of 
buildings is formed by Pizzifaleone, on which are seated exten- 
sive barracks; and at about a gunshot distance out at sea is the 
Castel d’ Uovo— Egg Castle is the meaning of the words, and per- 
haps so called from its form. It is fortitied, as is every other 
practicable point about Naples, and the gtins are pointed inwards ; 
whilst the entire wall which separates the castle and the yard 
from the city are pierced with slits for musketry. Hence, at any 
time, may be poured jorth upon the “ amatissimi sudditi”’ the 
expressions of affection of the “adorato Sovrano.” From the 
sea the houses run away, and creep up the sides of the moun- 
tain, till scarcely any more space remains for building. Round 
the extremity of Pizzifalcone we find another city—the city, in 
fact; and running, like the “« West-end,” round a half-moon of 
sea and up the mountains, and down again on the other side. 
There are Santa Lucia, and the Royal Palace, and the Arsenal, 
and the Marina, lying on the b: rders of the port, which ought to 
be full of shipping, but is not ; and behind them are old Naples 
and hosts of places of interest, which we must not stop to detail. 
Then the coast runs away to Portici; and so onwards till, if we 
like, we may turn sharp round to the left under Vesuvius, look 
in at Pompeii, and then pursue the valley to Salerno. Or, if not 
dispoved to turn off, pursue the most enchauting road in the 
world to Castellamare, Vico and Sorrento, always by the sea or 
above it. 

Such is a description of the View of the Bay of Naples from 
the Tomb of Virgil. The time of the scene is a fine October 
evening. The smoke from Vesuvius was strongly defined on 
the blue canvas of the sky, a lateen sail slumbered here and 
there upon the water, and the guJls which hovered between us 
and the sea looked like flies in crystal. We may not, however, 
dwell longer upon it; but to all who gaze upon this sketch we 
say, ‘‘Come and see!’’ Yet, while Vesuvius seems to sleep in 
the back ground as soft and harmless as a zephyr cloud upon 
the sea, there have been times in its history when it has poured 
forth its seas of melted lava, its dark clouds of ashes, burying 
cities from the sight of man, overwhelming vast populati¢ns, 
and rendering desolate the fairest land under thesun. Of the 
more recent and comparatively harmless eruptions, we have a 
vivid description from an eye witness, who says: 

‘‘As we turned the Chiatamone there was the mountain stand- 
ing out of the plain against the blue starry heavens, and a 
broad stream of lava slowly rolling down its cone, and from the 
summit a thick cloud of smoke spread over it in the shape of a 
gigantic pine-tre , the lower part of which, from the reflected - 
fire, was red, while higher up a thick layer of smoke, with a 
white top, lay curling over like the foliage of the tree. The 
lava was streaming in one broad flood from about pee 
the mountain's cone, whence, when it got to the bottom, 
seemed, from the ground being less steep, to craw] along until 
it reached the edge of the old crater that forms the vacuum 
between Vesuvius and Monte Somma. Here it found itself ar- 
rested on the brink of an abyss some 200 or 800 feet wide ; and, 
from the distance we were at, we could sec the stream of fire 
tushing over like a vast cataract, with immense boulders of 
red-hot rocks hurled over, and chasing each other down until 
the ground got more even, and the speed slackened. From 
this point the lava crept on, but so slowly that it was difficult — 
to mark its progress; and the effect was beautiful as it burned 
the trees it met in its course, which flamed up with a bright 
blue light like Roman candles. The reflection of the burning 
mountain was thrown across the sea on the very edge of the 
spot where we were standing, and formed a lovely contrast to 
the beams of the pale silvery moon, as they lit up Capri and 
the Sorrento coast. 

‘* As you may suppose, the lava makes great progtess, and 
does not seem to be diminished. I went again, but to another 
part, last Saturday night. It was then threatening a village 
called San Sebastiano, for it has already got into the plain, and 
has destroyed an infinity of pars 1 hear to-day that the 
stream is 600 feet in breadth, and has engulfed three houses. 
They have sent firemen to build walls, to try and turn the direc- 
tion of the stream. However, that won't do much good. 
When I was there last Saturday it was a curious sight to see 
the wretched proprietors cutting down their vines and trees to 


save the wood. ousands of people were standing in front of 
the advancing flood, for in the plain there is no , as it 
moves about fifty yards in five hours. When it is likely to 


cease nobody can » a8 eve 
craters, and it is likely to continue 
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SKETCHES IN ST. PETERSBURG. | 


Says a recent writer who visited the Rus- 
sian capital : 
I was greatly disappeinted with my first 
iew of St. Petersburg. From the extraor- 
dinary accounts I had so often read of its 
‘ magnificence, I was certainly -led to expect 
something infinitely more grand. A drive 
of half an hour enables the stranger to 
through all the best parts of the city. 
t is true that in one tableau are assembled 
a number of splendid buildings, such as few 
capitals afford ; but if within the same space 
were collected all the finest public buildings 
in London, with all the advantages of the 
great extent of ground and clear atmos- 
phere, enabling the visitor to obtain an un- 
obstructed view of their various beauties, 
it would be_easy to guess which would pre- 
sent the most imposing appearance; added 
to which, it must be recollected that the 
edifices in St. Petersburg are, for the most 
part, only of brick and stucco. That this 
assemblage of all that is splendid in the 
city gives it at first sight a magnificent 
ensemble I do not deny; but, like every- 
thing Russian, the showy fagade only hides 
what is mean behind. In the same tableau 
we see the Admiralty, on a line with which 
is the Winter Palace itself, facing the War 
Office ; in the intermediate space stands the 
Alexander Column, with the bronze angel 
on the top, whose head is bowed in adora. 
tion, and who bears a golden cross in his 
arms. In the large square of the Admi- 
ralty: stands the celebrated statue of the 
Czar Peter, on the left hand of which is the 
Ministerial and Judicial department. Be- 
hind the statue is the Isaac Church, 1ot yet 
finished, a heavy-looking building of dark 
granite, with gilt dome and crosses, and 
four ridiculous-looking little towers, one at 
each corner. Some affirm that the dome 
and cupola are covered with thin sheets of 
pure gold, of the thickness of a ducat; but 
this is quite a mistake ; they are only trebly 
gilt. ‘lhe interior is in an unfinished state, 
but it will be much ornamented with rich 
mosaics: and it is for this cathedral that 
the pictures and statues are intended which 
formed the cargo of the ves*el that so cle- 
verly escaped a few months ago being seized 
by the Allied cruisers. 
Neva, opposite to this edifice, are the Uni- 
versity and the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
latter a large and handsome square build- 
ing. There is one really fine strect in the 
city—it is called the Nevsky Perspective, 


which as far as the Anitchkin-bridge presents a splendid ap- , 
pearance, but at the other extremity degenerates imto miserable | down the extra one to their own account, 
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POSTMAN, AT 8ST. PETERSBURG. 


three, which greatly economises the light and oil, and putting 











THE ACADFMY OF FINE ARTS, 8ST. PETER3BURG. 


dwellings, some of them 
of wood. The objects 
that attracted my atten- 
tion the most were the 
granite quays with 
which the Nevaand the  - 
canals are bordered, and 
which must have cost 
incalculable trouble,and 
an immense expendi- 
ture, both of treasure 
and human life, in 
their construction. The = 
pavement in St. Peters- = 

burg is absolutely abo- 
minable, and only qo 
or three streets are 
lighted with gas; the 
remainder still retain 
the almost heathen ob- 
<urity of oil. Apropos 
of these same oil-lamps, 
I was told by a*Russian 
gentleman that the po- 
lice authorities in the 
capital find them im- 








mensely to their ad- 
vantage ; for by lighting 
two wicks. instead of 
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a handsome profit by the end of the year; 
and this will serve to show how, even in 
the merest trifles, the Government is at the 


mercy of the employés. 


Returning to the topography of the city, 
we shall to describe» some of its 
leading characteristics. First, as to the 
Admiralty, the front of which, towards the 
vast open space of the same name, is nearly 
half an English mile in length, and its two 
sides at right’ angles to it, and running 
down to the river, are 650 English feet; 
one of these faces the Winter Palace, the 
other the Isak Palace, and the other the 
Isak Platz and the Senate-house. Immedi- 
ately in the centre of the Admiralty fagade 
is a tower—the tapering gilded spire and 
the glittering vane, a ship in full sail, on 
the summit of which are visible from the 
most distant parts of the city: the effect of 
this light and graceful spire is very pleasing ; 
but the gallery at its base is greatly dis- 
figured by some emblematical figures in 
plaster, which are clustered thick about if. 
Near the principal entrance are some gi- 
gantic figures, also in brick and plaster, the 
bricks being discernible, which are the re- 
verse of ornamental, The figures are em- 
blematical of Russia’s power and strength : 
one of the groups is iutended to represent 
Peter the Great receiving a trident from the 
hands of Neptune. A considerable portion 
of the Admiralty is devoted to school-rooms 
for naval cadets. 


But the view of the city from this tower 
deserves further detail. Close to it the eye 
looks down on the dock yard below, in which 
lie prostrate the pride of the Vologda and 
Kostroma forests, and mighty ships are 
growing into life under the busy hands of 
swarms of workmen—when one of these is 
launched, the pageant seen from hence 
must be highly interesting. On the south 
front of the building is the noble Ploschad 
or square, called after it, and at either end 
that of Peter and of the Court, round 
which are grouped the chief buildings of the 
capital; amongst these are the Hotel de 
l’Etat Major, whence Russia's millions of 
soldiers receive their orders, the Senate- 
house, and the Holy Synod, in which the 
temporal and spiritual concerns of a hun- 
dred nations are discussed and determined. 
To the right and at a short distance are the 
War Office and the Isak Church; in the 
former a thousand pens ply their nibs in the 
service of Mars and the Emperor; and in , 
the latter is a profusion of columns, each 
colossal magnitude. On the left, and skirt- 


ing the river, is the mighty Winter Palace; in the corner of 
which dwells the great man to whom so vast a portion of the 





ST. PETERSBURG. 


human race look up 
with hope and anxiety, 
and w name is 
prized and dreaded be~ 
yond any other over a 
territory larger than 
that of any ery 
on the surface of 

globe. The length of 
the open spaces, border- 
ed by the public build- 
ings just mentioned, is 
not much less than an 
English mile; at one 
extremity, near the Se- 
nate and the Synod, 
stands the colossal 
equestrian statue of Pe- 
ter the Great, while the 
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t, be seen at every hour of the day the equipages of 
Senet genatele, ieee, and courtiers, the heads of 
the Church and State, metropolitan senators, bishops, and 
judges ; priestly processions, military parades, and funeral trains ; 
and, should the spectator tire of the moving panorama on this 
side, he has but to turn his telescope towards the north, and 
bring within its field one of a totally different character: the 
quays and the Neva are as much animated by shipping as the 
Ploschads are by carriages and four, and the river and canals by 
passing gondvlas and boats. But, beautiful, regular, and vast 
as this view of St. Petersburg really is, the traveller will look in 
vain for anything approaching the picturesque. No buildings 
are raised above the rest; masses of architecture, worthy of 
mountains for their pedestals, dre ranged side by side in endless 
lines, and the eye, nowhere gratified either by elevation or group- 
ing, wanders unsatisfied over a monotonous sea of undulating 
palaces, vainly seeking a — of antiquity or shade on which to 
repose. This is particularly obvious in winter, when streets, 
river and houses are all covered with one universal snow. In 
spring, when the sun removes the pale shroud from the earth 
and the waters, the lively green of the painted roofs and the 
azure star-spangled cupolas of the churches enable the eye again 
to revel in the long untasted enjoyment of color, and the river 
gaily mirrors the palaces that grace its banks. 

The Academy of Arts is situated on the Vassali Island, and 
has been described as one of ‘those outwardly splendid piles, 
with ten times more space than in England would be allowed for 
the same object, ten times more out of repair, and ten times 
dirtier.’ The Academy has an elevation of seventy feet: the 
whole length, four hundred feet, along the facade facing the 
Neva, is adorned with columns and pilasters ; on the centre cu- 
pola ‘s seated a colossal Minerva, and the portal is supported by 
a Farnese Hercules and a Flora. The parapet in front of the 
Academy is adored with two superb granite sphinxes brought 
from Egypt. ‘This institution is so extensive, that not only the 
pupils who receive instruction live here, but also the professors 
and academicians, and many artists: in all, it is said, not less 
than 1,000 persons. ' 

But we must say a few words of the treasures of the interior. 
The hall and staircase are all on a grand scale, and appropriately 
adorned with casts from the Laccoon, the Gladiator and other 
celebrated statues of antiquity. The walls are lined with eight 
cartoons of boar-hunts and sylvan sports, by Rubens and Sny- 
ders—the latter quite undeniable—of great merit. But the great 
attraction is Braloff's picture of the Fall of Pompeii—an im- 
mense canvas—at least twenty feet wide by fifteen high. The 
remaining works worthy of any notice are the cartoons of 
Rapheel, Mengs, an Apollo and Muses, and a few of the Raphaels 
and Peruginos. Some statues from Warsaw are not without 
merit; those brought from the islands of the Archipelago, by 
Admiral Spiridion, are mere fragments. There is also a well- 
executed statue, in marble, of Napoleon, brought from Hamburg 
by Benningsen and Witgenstein. 

The General Post-office is a commodious building ; but the 
facade is altogether inferior to that of Smirke’s severe edifice in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. This illustration, however, 
affords us a glimpse of a St. Petersburg street, with the arrival of 
a diligence, described to be equal, if not superior, to any other 
public conveyance out of America—except a railway carriage: 
AS a companion to this engraving we have engraved an Imperial 
Postman of St. Petersburg delivering letters. He wears a sword, 
which is not extraordinary in a capital where every ninth man 
that you meet in the streets is a soldier. 

The Exchange at St. Petersburg, illustrated in the lower 
engraving, is a fine building on the Vassali Island. Stately 
flights of steps lead from it to the river, and in the open space, in 
frout, are two “ columnz rostrate,” above 100 feet in height, and 
decorated with the prows of ships. These columns are hollow, 
and on their summits, which are reached bya flight of iron 
steps, are gigantic vases that are filled with combustibles on all 
occasions of public illumination. The erection of the whole, 
including the quays, occupied nearly twelve years, from 1804 to 
1816, a most unheard-of period in St. Petersburg, where a copy 
ot St. Peter’s at Rome was “ got up in two years,’’ and a new 
Imperial palace rose from its ashes in eleven months. The great 
hall of the Exchange, which is of colossal proportions, is lighted 
from above. At eachend on both sides are spaces in the form 
of arcades—in one of the first stands an altar, with lamps con- 
stantly burning, for the benefit of the pious Russian merchants, 
who always bow to the altar, and sometimes even prostrate them- 
selves, on their entrance, to implore the favor of all the saints to 
their undertakings. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Celia will tell you, sirs, that she has lost 
All interest in the world; and yet relate 
Its newest scandals with a woman’s zest; 
' Reprove its sins—prate of its vanities, 
Decked in their newest fashion: thus self-love 
Loves to deceive itself._-Tue Coquette, AN oLp Cowrpy. 


Panis in 1834 presented a very different aspect, both morally and 
materially, from the Paris of the present day, it having lately passed 
through one of those convulsions which, like the earthquake, up- 
root, engulf, and destroy—level the ancient landmarks of society 
without erecting new ones in their stead. 

The storm which shattered the throne of the Bourbons had taken 
the country by surprise; revolution has since become endemic, and 
ceases to leave profound traces of its course. 

The Parisians, at the period we speak of, had scarcely recovered 
from their dream of liberty ; that is to say, although the intoxicating 
draught brewed for them by the hereditary conspirators of the 
Palais Royal, assisted by Lafayette, Lafitte, and the speculators of 
the stock exchange, had been drained to the dregs, the fumes of the 
beverage had not entirely evaporated from some weak brains. The 
citizen king had not quite lost his popularity, but in his white hat 
with thé national cockade in it, and his fatherly-looking umbrella 
in his hand, or tucked under his arm, could still venture from the 
Tuileries on foot, without danger of being shot at by some disap- 
pointed patriot, as afterwards so frequently occurred. 

To be sure the tide very soon turned against him, and the bubble 
burst; but whilst it lasted, Louis Philippe must have been a very 
happy man. 

It is true the Faubourg St. Germain continued to sulk at the 
change. The nobility, secluded in their vast hotels, or retired to 
their estates in the provinces, refused to grace his court. But what 
of that? His affairs were prosperous; he had the telegraph at his 
command, the bourse to speculate upon, and the crown of France 
in his pocket. Spain—for, unfortunately, the diseases of France, 
like her fashions, are highly contagious—had her revolution also, 
the Salique Law abolished, and the sceptre of Charles the Fifth 


| Hotel de Rohan and you become a celebrity. 


transferred to the hand of « childgand that child a female!!? No 
bad prospect for a powerful neighbor, who recollected that 
he had numerous sons to provide for; and, to complete the 
picture, poor simple John Bull clapping his hands approvingly all 
the while. 

Such was the state of affairs when Harold Tracy and his friend, 
accompanied by Will of the Belt and Tom, arrived in Paris. As a 
matter of course, they put up at Meurice’s, then in the Rue St. 
Honoré, the rendezvous of most English travellers to wLom money 
was a secondary consideration. 

The day after arrival they delivered their letters to the ambas- 
sador; Lord Granville—whose hospitality was proverbial—the repre- 
sentative of England, was really its representative then, and the 
office of chef to his excellency not, as now, a sinecure. 

Amongst other letters, Miss Margaret Tracy had sent her nephew 
one to the Duchess de Rohan, whcm she had known in London as 
one of the most distinguished emigrants of the first Revolution, with 
a pressing request that he would deliver it directly he reached Paris 
—a request which our hero complied with. 

Two days afterwards he received a note, sealed with an enormous 
coat of arms, and written in a small, cramped, female hand, stating 
that the Duchess received twice a week at her hotel—Mondays and 
Thursdays—and would be happy to see Mr. Harold Tracy and his 
friend, Mr. De Burg. 

‘* De Burg !”’ repeated Harry, as his friend read the contents to 
him. ‘* Why the De? I am not entitled to it.’’ 

‘¢ Doubtless a politeness on the part of her grace,”’ replied Harold 
Tracy, laughingly. ‘Or stay. I have it—rely upon it you are 
indebted to my dear old aunt for the compliment.” 

‘Which you may accept with a safe conscience,’’ observed Lord 
Charles Murray, one of the English attachés who had made thre 
acquaintance of the friends on their visit to the embassy, and called 
upon them at Meurice’s to offer his services. ‘In France you 
would be considered noble. Every gentleman is, or rather was so. 
You are fortunate,”’ he added. 

‘* Fortunate !”’ repeated our hero, ‘‘ in what respect ?’’- 

‘* In being invited to the receptions of the Duchess de Rohan.” 

** Are her parties so agreeable, then ?”’ 

‘*The dullest things in the world,’’ replied his lordship, ‘* but the 
most exclusive. What riding in the carriage of Louis the Fourteenth 
formerly was, an invitation to the Hotel de Rohan now is—the most 
distinguished honor fortune can bestow. I had some hope,” con- 
tinued the speaker, ‘ of being so favored, but although my father, 
who is one of her oldest friends, wrote twice, her grace remained 
inexorable. My sin was not to be forgiven.” 

‘‘If it were not an indisefetion, my lord,” observed Harry Burg, 
‘T should ask the nature of the sin you allude to.” 

‘Ts it possible you do not know it?” replied the attaché, with a 
look of surprise. ‘* My connection with the embassy. The duchess 
is a pure Legitimist.”’ 

* And do not the ambassadors visit with her ?”’ 

‘*Not one,” answered their informant ; ‘‘ once accredited to the 
court of Louis Philippe, and the doors of the Hotel de Rohan are 
closed against you.” 

** How ridiculous !” 

‘* How provoking, you mean, 

‘‘T cannot comprehend it.” 

‘Because you do not understand the influence of fashion,” 
observed Lord Charles, ‘‘ which in Paris is the only despotism that 
smiles at revolution. The lady in question is neither young, beau- 
tiful, nor exceedingly rich; but there is not a diplomatist, old or 
young, who wouldnot conceive it a greater triumph to vanquish 
her obstinacy than the most brilliant success at court. And, as for 
the ladies, more than one have compelled their husbands to refuse 
adhesion to the new state of things for fear of offending her. There 
is something unusual in the empressement she has shown in writing 
to you so soon after the reception of your aunt’s letter. She must 
have some motive. Can't make it out,” he added. ‘ But perhaps 
they are very dear friends.’’ 

‘*It must be two or three and twenty years since they met,” re- 
plied our hero. , 

** Of course you will present yourself on ‘Thursday ?” 

** You forget we are invited to a ball at court,” said Harry. 

“Court! my dear fellow,” exclaimed their visitor. ‘* Pah! who 
attaches any importance to a ball at the Tuileries now, when, ten 
to one, but you are jostled by your tailor or your grocer, sporting 
the uniform of the national guard. You may appear at court, dine 
en famille with the king, waliz with the princesses, hunt with the 
princes, and still remain unknown ; but once pass the ordeal of the 
It is the passe partout 
to the best society; the men will envy you; the women admire you. 
Besides, you will meet there her niece, Marie de Trouville, the 
loveliest girl in France, and, if report does her justice, the most 
spirituelle. Besides, you can drop in at the palace at any hour,”’ he 
added, with a smile. 

We beg to assure our readers that it is no exaggerated picture 
which we have drawn of the exclusive tone assumed by the Legiti- 
mist nobility in Paris, after the fall of Charles the Tenth, and the 
accession of Louis Philippe. The men declined every office which 
would have entailed a recognition of the new dynasty, and their 
wives and daughters refused to appear at court. , 

The circle which surrounded the royalty of the barricades was 
far less illustrious than the one in which it had moved before its 
elevation. 

The Rohans, it will be remembered, disputed with the family of 
Louis Philippe the succession of the murdered Condé; for murdered 
he undoubtedly was, it being clearly proved upon the trial that the 
prince was paralysed both in his right arm and side, and conse- 
quently could not have hung himself to the espagnglette of the 
window, from which Lis confidential valet and mistress, the Baronne 
de Fauchieres, pretended they cut him down. 

As a matter of course the Rohans lost their cause, and the disap- 
pointment added to the vehemence of their political partisanship. 

Let it not be supposed for an instant that we mean to insinuate the 
late king of the French was a party to the crime; there is not the 
slightest proof such was the case, although, like a good pere de fa- 
mille, he descended to profit by it. ; 

When, in obedience to the decree of the present Emperor of the 
French, the possessions of the house of Orleans were sold, the noble 
estate of Chantilly was purchased by Miss Burdett Coutts, many 
suppose as agent for the exiled family. : 

There was something so different from all their preconceived ideas 
of Parisian society in what their visitor related, that the friends de- 
cided at once upon visiting the Hotel de Rohan before going to the 
ball at the Tuileries, and occupied themselves til] the day arrived 
in viewing all that was remarkable in Paris. 

‘I fear we are lending ourselves to a folly,” observed Harold 
Tracy to his friend, as they drove to the residence of the duchess 
‘I cannot understand such influence. Here is Lord Charles, bear- 
ing one of the noblest names in Europe, intriguing for admission to 
a circle which, after all, boasts not of one single attraction.” 
| ‘You forget the niece,” replied Harry. 

** What niece ?”’ 

** Marie de Trouville,” answered the former. 

‘* True,” said our hero, with a sigh—for his thoughts reverted to 
Bella and his parting interview with lrer in the drawing-room at the 


exclaimed Harold. 
” said his new acquaintance. 


General’s. ‘She must be beautiful, indeed, to render me forgetful 
of the past. It haunts me like my shadow.” 

On reaching the hotel they drove into the vast old-fashioned court- 
yard, and alighted at the perron, which was lit only by a single 
lamp. A grave-looking valet, in a faded livery, was the only person 
to receive them. 

The visitors gave their names, which, like most Frenchmen, the 
man contrived to mispronounce as he called out to the groom of the 
chambers, who stood at the head of the grand staircase. The latter 
in turn contrived to mutilate them still more; and so the unfor- 
tunate names were passed on, till the page, rfio announeed them 
in the salon, completed the change by mumbling something which, 
instead of Tracy and Burg, sounded very like ‘‘ Crazy Burge.” 
There were not more than a dozen persons assembled when they 
entered the apartment; they were chiefly ladies, with one or two 
gentlemen. The mistress of the mansion, a withered little old 
woman, dressed in black silk, rose from her seat by the fire to receive 
them; she was very highly rouged, and might without any great in- 
justice have been called plain, but for her dark expressive eyes, which, 
despite her age, she still knew how to use; as what Frenchwoman 
does not ? 

She extended a hand to each of her visitors with stately courtesy, 
and presented them to her friends, almost every one 9f whom bore 
a name of historical interest. 

“You visit Paris at a dull period, gentlemen,” she said. ‘‘ Society 
is dead, and the few who assemble here are its mourners.” 

‘‘ Say rather its representatives, duchess,” answered Harold, who, 
remembering Sir Mordaunt’s example when introduced to the daugh- 
ters of General Trelawny, gallantly kissed her hand. 

The lady smiled. 

‘« And how is my sweet friend Margaret Tracy ?”’ she inquired. 

* Our hero assured her she was well. 

“* And lovely as ever ?”’ asked his hostess. 

‘‘ Nephews, I fear, are but bad judges of their aunts’ beauty,” re- 
plied the young man with a smile. ‘And time,” he added, bowing 
pointedly, ‘ does not always spare perfection.” 

Considering that it was his début in French society, the compli- 
ment was pretty well; but he had had the advantage, if it may be 
considered such, of hearing Sir Mordaunt and his sister conversé on 
the subject of their younger days, till he had almost caught their 
tone. : 

‘‘ Pas mal,” said her grace, approvingly. ‘I am happy to find 
that the young men in England preserve the traditional manners of 
good society. We have few young men in France,” she added, with 
one of those little inexpressible shrugs which convey so much. 
Harold look surprised. 

‘“‘ Vrai,” she continued; ‘but in return for our youth the Revolu- 
tion has given us plenty of philosophers, jockeys, and speculators. 
Am I not right, count ?” 

This was addressed to a tall military-looking man, about fifty 
years of age, who wore the ribbon of some foreign order. 

There was something so striking in his appearance, in the dark 
beard which covered all the lower part of his face, that the friends 
felt curious to learn his name. 

‘Your grace is always right,” replied the gentleman. 
gentlemen, if I mistake not, are Englishmen.” 

‘‘The Count Lilini, grandee of Spain,” said the lady, presenting 
him; ‘‘ Monsieur Harold Tracy, and Monsieur de Burg.” 

On hearing the last name, Harry perceived that the count started. 
Certain it is that he regarded him for an instant with marked atten- 
tion before returning his bow. 

‘*I must leave you, count,” added the duchess, ‘‘to entertain 
these gentlemen, for I perceive my niece and the Countess de 
Montrenelle.’”’ 

The doors of the salon were thrown open, and a venerable- 


‘‘ These 


‘looking woman appeared, leaning on the arm of one of the most 


lovely girls the friends had ever beheld. They had no occasion to 
‘ask her name. 

It was Marie de Trouville. 

‘* Lord Charles was right,”’ whispered Harold; ‘she is beautiful.” 

And he turned aside to converse with the Spaniard. 

Ilarry remained with his eyes riveted upon Maria. 

Our hero noticed several times that the count appeared to be 
watching them. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Tis man has robbed many beasts of their particular addictions ; he is valiant 
as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant ; a man in whom nature 
hath so crowded humors, that his valor is crushed into folly, and his folly 
sowed with discretion: there is no man hath a virtue that he hath not a 
glimpre of, nor any man an attaint, but he carries some stain of it. He is 
melancholy without cause, and merry against the hair.—SHAKESPEARE. 

Hap the visitors assembled in the stately salon of the Duchess of 
Rohan been a party of conspirators plotting the overthrow of the 
state, conversation could not have been carried on in a more subdued 
tone. There was no straining after effect, no effort to appear bril- 
liant or witty; each guest looked, spake, and moved as if conscious 
of being in his proper place; that no one could doubt his or her 
position, and as a natural consequence, took no trouble to assert or 
maintain it. P 

It is the parvenu who lives in constant fear of being undervalued. 

As the number of visitors increased the company divided into co- 
teries. The most considerable one was gathered round the fauteuil 
of the mistress of the mansion. 

It was an exceedingly dull affair—prosaic as a column of figures 
waiting to be additioned—and struck the young Englishman as 
more like an assembly of mourners after a funeral, than one of those 
sparkling sotrées they had both read and heard so much of. 

They were not far wrong. The habitués of the Hotel de Rohan, 
like its noble owner, were legitimists de pur sang—mourners of the 
past: not that they regretted the fall of the house of Bourbon from 
any feeling of personal attachment to Charles X. or the princes of 
his family, but simply because their own influence and political im- 
portance fell with it. 

*‘And this is the society,’ observed Harold Tracy, addressing 
himself to Harry in English, ‘which poor Lord Charles so envied 
us the entrée!” 

The Conde de Lilini smiled. 

** You understand me, Count,” added our hero. 

‘ Perfectly,” replied the Spaniard, in a slightly foreign accent. 
‘*I passed several of the happiest years of my life in England, and 
have not quite forgotten its language.” 

** Or the friends you found there, I trust,’”’ said the former. 

‘I have no friends,” was the gloomy rejoidlr. 

The tone in which the words were uttered produced a painful im- 
pression on his hearers, for its extreme quietude indicated that utter 
apathy which arrives only after the storms of feeling and passion 
have desolated the heart. 

‘I am one of those men,” continued the count, ‘“‘ who have wasted 
existence by examining the world instead of enjoying it. A 
naturally restless disposition, influenced, perhaps, by family circum- 
stances, made me a wanderer at a very early age, breaking those 

ties which constitute alike our weakness and our strength. 

‘**In India I studied civilization in its cradle; in Egypt, in its 
manhood; in Greece, in its beauty ; and in Italy in its decay. 

‘Ashes! ashes !—-everywhere ashes,” he murmured, as if per- 
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sumed the speaker, suddenly recollecting himself—‘ not the vulgar 
necessity of poverty ; I could have smiled at that—but the imperious 
one of action compelled me to continue the mode of life caprice 
begun. When I wished to settle down I found it impossible; change 
had become the tenure of my existence. The consequence is,” he 
added, ‘‘that I am at*home, without having a home, in most 
countries; speak many languages, know many persons—in short 
like all great travellers, am rich in recollections, but thé veriest 
beggar in friends.” 

‘Sad, very sud!’ exclaimed the young man, greatly interested. 

‘Kismet, as the Turk would say, it is my destiny,” replied the 
Spaniard, with a melancholy smile. ‘ Youare about to visit Spain,” 
he added. 

“We are,’”’ said Harold, somewhat surprised that the duchess 
should have taken the trouble to inform him of their intention. 

“Tt is a singular country,” continued their new acquaintance, 
‘*and merits being studied, especially by an Englishman, for its 
inhabitants differ in ideas, habits, and feelings as widely as possible 
from their northern neighbors. They are a people apart, and 
eannot be weighed in the same balance. It requires a long and 
familiar knowledge to estimate them justly. They have great 
defects, redeemed by many noble qualities. Scantily peopled, im- 
perfectly cultivated, and having, by the strange vicissitudes of her 
political history, retrograded, whilst all the other nations of Europe 
advanced, Spain is now considerably behind them in civilization—in 
its vices as well as virtues.” 

‘The struggle which has now all but terminated,” observed 
Harry Burg, ‘must have enlightened them as to their true in- 
terests.”” 

“You mistake,” replied the count, gravely; ‘‘the struggle has 
only Just commenced. You have taken your opinions, I find, from 
the press, the organs of the stockjobbers and speculators of London 
and Paris, who, backed by their respective governments, are the 
sole supporters of the Christinos. How the war may ultimately 
terminate it is impossible to foresee; but rest assured of one thing, 
the cause of Don Carlos, up to the present moment, is far from 
being at as low an ebb as you imagine.” 

‘*I confess,” said Harold, ‘‘I never could comprehend the 
grounds on which the brother of the late king was excluded from 
the throne.” 

“I would explain them to you,’’ answered the Spaniard, ‘ but fear 
you may suspect my motives, for it is scarcely necessary to avow 
that my opinions are Carlist.’’ 

‘* We can allow for your predilections,” observed our hero. 

** Well, then,’”’ continued their informant, ‘to enable you fully to 
comprehend the position of affairs in my unhappy country, I must 
remind you that the revolutionary spirit, suppressed for the moment 
in France by the return of the Bourbons, broke out with redoubled 
violenc2 in Spain, where the late king soon became a prisoner in 
the hands of his rebellious subjects. The Duc d’Angouléme, despite 
the menaces of England, crossed the Pyrenees at the head of an 
army, and succeeded in restoring his relative to liberty and the 
exercise of his prerogatives. England avenged herself,” he added, 
‘‘by assisting the Spanish provinces in America to establish their 
independence ; and by this short-sighted policy she rendered them 
an easy prey to the United States; by which country they must 
eventually be absorbed—the iron teeth of England having foolishly 
cracked the nut for the advantage of her former colonists. 

“‘The Liberals, defeated but not subdued, sought to recover by 
policy what they had lost by force of arms, and brought about a 
marriage between Ferdinand and Christina, the issue of which 
union, as you are aware, are females. 

« Although the royalists saw the coup d’état that was preparing, 
and Ferdinand was highly unpopular with them, they considered 
him as their lawful sovereign; consequently, it was contrary to 
their opinions to rebel against him in favor of one who was only heir 
to the crown. 

‘4 few, particularly the chiefs of the army, persuaded that the 
reigning monarch was rendered imbecile by his malady, and indig- 
nant at the secret plotting to deprive his brother of his crown, were 
for rising immediately, and proclaiming the Infant Don Carlos 
regent, an event which the strict and positive orders of the prince 
alone prevented. 

‘The will of Ferdinand, naming his daughter as his successor, 
was extorted from him when in a state of imbecility. By some it is 
even said to be a forgery, although from his unprincipled character 
it is unnecessary to account for his giving away that which, although 
his, was never in his gift. It is certain that, when speechless and 
almost senseless, he was tortured by being driven, literally held 
upright in his state carriage, through the streets of Madrid, to quiet 
the populace. 

‘Don Carlos, you are aware, returned to Portugal, and on the 
death of Ferdinand, the Infanta Isabella was proclaimed queen, and 
her mother regent.” 

“It is a singular picture you have drawn, 
‘*and I believe a true one.” 

At this instant a tall, thin, aristocratic-looking personage, with- 
out a single decoration or even a ribbon in his button-hole, a most 
unusual thing in France, entered the salon, and advanced quietly to 
the coin de feu, where the Duchess de Rohan was seated, to pay his 
respects to her. He was neither young nor handsome, but his 
features bore that peculiar impress so rarely seen, but when seen so 
rarely forgotten—the seal of genius. 

‘Who is that noble-looking fellow?” inquired both the friends 
in an undertone. 

‘*T should have felt disappointed if you had nct asked me,” re- 
plied the count; ‘‘for he is the most remark: ble man in Fiance, 
her last preux chevalier, her greatest poet and statesman. Chateau- 
briand, the author of ‘ Atala,’ ‘ René,’ and the ‘Génie de Chrétien- 
isme,’ the book which Napoleoggconsidered did more to injure his 
cause than an army could have done. The legitimists call him the 
Cassandra of the house of Bourbon,” added the speaker, “for he 
foretold its downfall, though unfortunately no one paid attention to 
his prophecies, till after their fulfilment.” 

‘*I have heard my uncle speak of him frequently,” said Harold 
Tracy, gazing on the poet with mingled admiration and respect. 
‘He resided, I believe, several years in England.” 

‘* Both as an exile and an ambassador,”’ observed their informant. 
“*T first made his acquaintance in America. He is the most dis- 
interested being I ever encountered. Louis Philippe has made him 
the most tempting offers; the Queen personally solicited him to 
accept office, but in vain. Although ill-used by the elder branch, 
he remains faithful to them in misfortune. On the downfall of 
Charles the Tenth he resigned not only the pensions to which he 
was entitled as (x-ambassador an@ minister of foreign affairs, but 
returned to the different sovereigns of Europe the princely orders 
they had bestowed upon him, amongst others the Golden Fleece and 
the St. Vladimir of Russia.” 

“Is he wealthy ?” asked Harry Burg. 

“* He lives by his pen,” said the Spaniard. ‘‘The gentleman he 
is now conversing with is the Due de Brisac, formerly chamberlain 
to Louis the Eighteenth. Shall I present you to them ?”’ 


” 


observed Harold, 


The offer was far too flattering to be declined—both the friends 
felt that it was something to be enabled to say in after life that they 
had known Chateaubriand. 
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The poet received them with that simple grace which puts admi- 
ration at its ease in the presence of genius. 

‘I should have known that you were Englishmen,” he observed, 
after shaking hands with Linini, ‘‘ without the pleasure of an intro- 
duction ? there is no mistaking the Saxon type.” 
The count smiled. 
“‘ Unless,” added the speaker, ‘it has become cqnfounded in the 
more distinctive one of the citizen of the world, which these gentle- 
men are too young to have acquired.” 

“And which I should be sorry to acquire,” said Harold; “for 
the impressions made by early associations—scenes—the tie of 
kindred, and the love of country, almost its recollections, I should 
think, must be effaced before we can receive the stamp.” 

Chateaubriand regarded him approvingly. 

“Right!” he exclaimed; ‘the love of country before everything. 
If my memory is not treacherous,” he added, ‘‘ I had the pleasure 
of meeting Sir Mordaunt Tracy during my first residence in Eng- 
land,—your father, I presume ?”’ 

‘My uncle,” replied our hero. 

‘‘Mr. De Burg and his friend,” observed the Conde de Linini, 
‘‘are about to visit Spain. I have been giving them a rough sketch 
of the state of public affairs there.” 

‘‘ You will find much to interest you,” said the poet; ‘‘for it is 
an error to suppose that Cervantes laughed all her chivalry away. 
Society in Spain may be divided into two classes—the agricultural 
and industrial. Her nobility, always excepting those who reside on 
their estates, far from the contaminating influences of cities, are 
degenerate and demoralised. Ferocity has replaced their former 
courage; national honor has dwindled into personal vanity; and 
their traditional avarice now pierces through without those redeem- 
ing traits of magnificence and generosity which were perceptible in 
the grandee of the old school. Licentious in manners and morals,” 
he added, ‘ cold-hearted, sordid, and dastardly, they have neither 
the virtues nor the vices of barbarians. Corruption has destroyed 
their civilization. This seems a melancholy picture; but those who 
have mingled with the hidalgos, the higher order of clergy, the 
commercial classes, the military, and citizens of Spain, will tell you 
that it is a true one.” 

‘*You do not include our peasantry >’ 
biting his lips to conceal his vexation. 

‘*Certainly not,” replied the orator. ‘I allude only to the 
governing classes. There is a wide difference between them and 
the immense majority of the nation who live by cultivating the soil. 
The peasant, happily, is simple, and untainted by the corruption 
which, for the last century, has euervated the inhabitants of the 
cities. Independent and high-spirited, isolated from the congre- 
gated masses, among st which all revolutions in manners and ideas, 
for the better or the worse, so speedily take place, he has remained 
unchanged, with many defects, no doubt, arising from his southern 
sky. He is-indolent, sometimes cruel ; but loyal and trustworthy.” 

‘*The character you have drawn resembles that of the Italian,”’ 
said Harry. 

‘‘The Spaniard has less poetry in his composition,” answered 
Chateaubriand, ‘but more faith. You will soon, however, be 
enabled to judge for yourself—especially if, after the example of so 
many of your countrymen, you should take service with them. I 
know Sarsfield and O’Donnell well.’ 

**They were Irisl.,” observed the former. 

‘* And you are?” 

‘* An Englishman.” 

** Yet De Burg is an Irish name.” 

‘* De Burg certainly is,” answered Harry ; ‘‘ but my nameis Burg, 
simply Burg. I am of a north country family, and have no claim to 
the ennobling particle De, which distinguishes the Clanricards and 
other descendants of William’s Norman captain.” 

At this avowal the countenance of the Conde changed. He fixed 
his glance for several instants on the features of the speaker with a 
sinister expression, smiled, and walked away. 

This conduct was so marked that the young man felt both pained 
and offended. 

** Do not notice him,” said the poet, lowering his voice. ‘Poor 
Lilini is not always in his right mind. He is subject to these sudden 
fits and starts; steadfast as a rock in the principles of honor and 
friendship, in all things else he is capricious as a girl. In afew mo- 
ments, probably, he will return to you again, and resume the con- 
versation as if nothing unpleasant had occurred.” 

The speaker was wrong in his supposition: for during the rest of 
the evening the Spaniard seemed carefully to avoid the young Eng- 
lishmen; and when they took their leave of the duchess, turned his 
back, evidently to avoid saluting them on their departure. 

“Strange!” said Harold, as they drove towards the Tuileries. 
‘* How can we have offended him ?’ 

** Ask, rather, how can I have offended him,” replied his friend; 
‘‘ for his insolence—I can characterize it by no milder term—was 
directed exclusively to me. I have heard of Spanish pride, but this 
exceeds all I could have imagined. His Castilian blocd, I suppose, 
recoiled at the contact with plain Harry Burg—the ‘De’ made all 
the difference.” 

‘*T cannot think so,” observed Harold. 

‘* How else to account for it,’”” demanded the former. We never 
met before. Pshaw! I will think of him no more; and, but for one 
circumstance, would wish to forget my visit to the Hotel de Rohan 
altogether—my introduction to Chateaubriand.” 

‘* And to Marie de Trouville,”’ added our hero. 
you not fascinated by her beauty ?” 

** Not more so than by her conversation,’’ replied his friend. 
‘*Her voice—a rare thing in a Frenchwoman—is so soft and musi- 
cal. You remember what our own immortal poet says— 

‘Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low—an excellent thing in woman.’ ’’ 

As the speaker finished the quotation the carriage drove into the 
Place de Carrousel. They had reached the Tuileries. 

The contrast between the dimly-lighted, half-filled salon of the 
Duchess de Rohan and the crowded ones of the Tuileries was most 
striking. Women in rich toilettes, sparkling in diamonds, and still 
more with that peculiar style of beauty which, from the grand dame 
to the simple grisette, renders the females of Paris so piquante; 
statesmen, diplomats, courtiers, men of letters, bankers, tradesmen 
and speculators, decked in the orders of nearly every country in 
Europe; crowds of military, from the embroidered uniform of the 
marshal to the worsted epaulette of the National Guard; English- 
men and Americans in their plain black coats, added to the brilliancy 
or oddity of the scene. 

The first impression produced upon the friends was admiration— 
the worst, perhaps, to commence with, for it is the least lasting. In 
nine cases out of ten analysis destroys it. The charm which ina 
picture, statue, or any other work of art grows upon us, is by far the 
most enduring. The admiration with which nature strikes her 
worshippers is the only one which never fades. 

By a little patient maneuvring Harold and Harry contrived to 
take up a position in an angle of the salle du triéne, where the crowd 
was greatest, to observe and compare notes at their leisure. 

“It is really very magnificent,” whispered our hero, after con- 
templating the ever-changing spectacle for some minutes in silence. 

His companion looked disappointed at the remark. 


observed the Spaniard, 


** Confess—were 





conceived notions of the gallantry of the Freneh court. See how 
the men jostle the ladies—how the attention of the latter is con- 
tinually engrossed by their toilette, which the majority of them are 
evidently unused to. Legitimacy apart, I can imagine our aristo- 
cratic little duchess in the Faubourg St. Germain avoiding a crowd 
like this.”’ 

‘‘I think of the two I prefer her quiet salon, and forty or fifty 
visitors assembled there,” observed Harry. ‘‘Her receptions re- 
semble an exquisitely-finished cabinet picture by one of the glorious 
old Dutch or Flemish masters: a ball at the Tuileries a gaudy, 
theatrical scene, in which vermilion and tinsel have been unspar- 
ingly used.”’ 

Here Lord Charles Murray, who had recognised them, with some 
difficulty made his way to where the speakers were standing. His 
features were exceedingly flushed. 

** Have you been dancing ?” inquired Harold. 

** Dancing !’’ repeated his lordship, in a tone of comic distress. 
“You must be either exceedingly naive, my dear fellow, or wickedly 
satirical, to ask such a question. None but the National Guards, 
the wives of the deputies, or the ladies of the Hebrew persuasion, 
whose husbands are mighty upon ’Change, ever think of dancing at 
the Tuileries now.” 

** Do they never dance at court?” inquired Harry. 

** Do you call this a court ?’’ demanded the attaché, who took no 
trouble to conceal that his sympathies were with the exiled family, 
in a tone of impatience. ‘‘ The only court left in France is the one 
you have just quitted. I have seen the ambassadress to her car- 
riage,” he added; ‘no easy task in such a crowd. Etiquette 
required that she should show herself, and etiquette——” 

*« Chains your lordship here,” observed our hero. 

‘« Exactly,” replied the the young diplomat. ‘After all, the 
sight is worth seeing, for once. Wait till the supper-rooms are 
thrown open, you will witness a scramble and a rush worthy of 
Greenwich Fair on an Easter Monday ”’ 

Further conversation was broken off by a loud buzz, which an- 
nounced the approach of the citizen king, who, preceded by two 
chamberlains, entered the salle du tréne, with the queen upon his 
arm, followed by his sister, Madame Adelaide, and the rest of the 
royal farily. 

It was no easy task for Louis Philippe, who advanced perspiring 
at every pore from the excessive heat of the rooms, and bowing 
graciously to the right and the left, to make his way through the 
throng, who to do them justice did try to form something like a line 
for him and his family to pass through ; but it was broken at almost 
every point by the pressure of the vulgar curious, determined to 
have their stare at them. 

Her Majesty tried hard to look pleased, but the effort was too 
apparent. As for the princes and princesses, they did not attempt 
to disguise how ill at ease they felt. 

**The monarchy of the barricades en famille,” observed Lord 
Charles, drily. 

** Who is that elderly lady on the arm of the Due d’Orleans ?” 
inquired Harry Burg. 

‘*His aunt, Madame Adelaide,"’ replied the attaché; ‘the good 
or evil genius of her house, as the result of her ambitious scheming 
shall decide. Brother and sister are alike worthy pupils of their 
father’s mistress, Madame de Genlis.’”’ 

‘«Is it possible,” exclaimed Harold, ‘‘that the woman whose 
writings so charmed my boyhood was the mistress of the wretched 
Philippe Fgalité ?”’ ; 

‘* Old as the hills, my dear fellow,” said his lordship. ‘ Everyone 
in France knows it to have been the case. Where can you have 
lived all these years ?”’ 

‘« In the country,’’ answered our hero, innocently. 

** Kvidently,’’ observed his informant, with a smile. : 

As soon as the royal family had withdrawn, the supper-rooms 
were thrown open, when a scene ensued which beggars all deserip- 
tion. The official and more distinguished personages, who had been 
forced to attend, quitted the Tuileries as speedily as possible, leav- 
ing the motley assembly to scramble and fight for the good things 
with which the buffets were loaded—stock-jobbers stretching their 
arms over the shoulders of the ladies, demanding champagne; offi- 
cers, and even privates, of the National Guard, pushing to make 
room for, their wives and sisters; whilst those who were not near 
enough to be served, called to their more fortunate companions to 
assist them. 

‘* What confusion !”’ observed Harold. ‘‘ Are we.really at court ?” 

‘* Royalty in masquerade,’’ replied his friend. 

‘** The servants at least are quiet, well appointed, and numerous,’’ 
added Harry, struck by the numerous array of valets in splended 
liveries, who seemed never to tire in assisting the company. 

** Police,” whispered Lord Charles. 

The friends regarded him with astonishment mingled with in- 
credulity. 

** Fact,” said the attaché, ‘‘ and one that is well known in Paris. 
The loss of plate, at the first three or four balls given by Louis 
Philippe after his accession—I suppose I must term it—was so con- 
siderable, that he has ever since had the tables watched, and served 
by agents of police in his livery. Clever device, is it not? You 
appear surprised. Have you never heard the spiritual reply of the 
Duchesse de Grammont, when forced to appear at court?” 

‘« Never !” answered Harold. 

‘* How should you,” continued the attaché, as yoy say you lived 
in the country. Her grace made answer that she declined visit- 
ing where it was found necessary to search the guests on their 
departure.” 

‘‘From all of which we are to understand,” said Harry, “ that 
Louis Philippe——” 

‘‘Is a monarch without a court. He has filched the crown of 
France, but dares not wear it. He was much happier and infinitely 
more respectable as Duc d’Orleans. Should his dynasty maintain 
itself—which I doubt—his great grandson, perhaps, may venture to 
act the king. The present man holds the throne in deposit, for it 
can scarcely be called possession.”’ 

“ He is rich, is he not ?” inquired Harold. 

** As Cresus,”’ replied his new friend. ‘‘ He had a large share in 
the indemnity of a milliard granted to the emigrants at the restora- 
tion. The fortune of the Prince de Condé has added considerably 
to his wealth; and since he has been king he has invariably in- 
sisted on the civil list being paid in gold by the treasury.” 

** Why in gold >?” 

‘* Ask the money-changers of Paris, who pay him a premium of 
three halfpence or two pence on each piece,” wasthereply. ‘ Then 
he has the telegraph at his command.” 

‘* You do not mean to assert that he speculates on the Bourse ?”’ 
exclaimed Harry Burg. 

‘“‘Speculates ! repeated Lord Charles; “certainly not; for 
speculation implies risk, which Luuis Philippe is too prudent to run. 

is game is a certain one. Earliest intelligence! You com 
hend? Le roi model—le bon pere de famille, as the Engl'th news- 
papers love to call him, is too affectionate a parent to neglect the 
means of providing for his children which the revolution hus placed 
in his hand.” 

“The comedy, I perceive, is nearly over,” added the spea 
etna ee him; ‘let us quit the theatre and avoid the wen at 
the mob.” 

Following Lord Charles, who appeared ponieasly acquainted with 
the /ocale, the friends contrived to reach their carriage in the Cour 
d’Honneur, before the general ° 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue Missouri Synod of 
the Lutheran Church 
has mcr pd been de- 
bating and pra over 
the question, w 
the Sacramental bread 
should be broken or cut 
with a knife, and finally 
decided that it must be 
cut by the minister into 
small pieces. The ques- 
tion whether it should 
be rare or well done is 
not yet decided. 

«“ Come here, my little 
Eddy,” said a gentleman 
to a youngster of seven 
years of age, while sit- 
ting in the parlor where 
a company was assem- 
bled; “do you know 
me?” “ Yes, sir, I think 
I do.” “Who am I, 
then, let me _ hear?’ 
“You are the man who 
kissed sister Angeline 
last night in- the par- 
lor.’’ Angeline fainted. 

A land speculator out 
west, in defending his 
“tract” against the 
charge of insalubrity, 
declared that it was so 
healthy ‘‘around there,”’ 
and so difficult for folks 
to dic, that the inhabit- 
ants had to draw their 
last breath with a cork- 
screw. 

A celebrated poet at 
one time advertised that 
he would supply “ lines 
for any occasion.” A ' 
fisherman sought him shortly after, and wanted “a line strong 
enough to catch a porpoise.” 





A CORNER FOR THE CURIOUS. 
GOLD MASK FROM THE BANKS OF THE EUPHRATES. 


A suonrt time ago the following appeared in the pages of a Lon- 
don paper : 

“Mummy or NepucHapnezzar.—It is stated that Colonel 
Rawlinson, who is at present engaged in prosecuting the disco- 
veries commenced by Layard and Botta, and in exhuming from 
the mounds of the long-lost rival cities, Nineveh and Babylon, 
the instructive remains of this once gigantic power, has lately 
discovered in a state of perfect preservation what is believed to 
be the mummy of Nebuchadnezzar. The face of the rebellious 
monarch of Babylon, covered by one of those gold masks usually 
found in Assyrian tombs, is described as very handsome—the 
forehead high and commanding, the features marked and regu- 
lar. This interesting relic of remote antiquity is for the pre- 
sent preserved in the Museum of the East India Company. Of 
all the mighty empires which have left a lasting impression on 





the memory, none has so completely perished as that of Assyria. | 


More than two thousand years have gone by since the two ‘ great 
cities,’ renowned for their strength, their luxury, and their mag- 
nificence, have crumbled into dust, leaving no visible trace of 
thgir existence, their very sites forgotten.” 

An artist was forthwith despatched to the East India House, 
London, to make a sketch of so interesting a curiosity, and on 
reaching that far-famed institution, where there is stored a 
library and museum of great value and interest, the intelligent 
geutiemen having charge of this department produced the gold 
mask, which is shown in the engraving; and which, although it 
cannot be traced to the great eastern king and conquerér, has 
great value as a relic of an ancient and celebrated people. This 
mask of thin gold, which has covered the countenance of some 

rson of distinction, was found in a tomb by the officers of the 

Suphrates expedition at Direhjik. In this district, which bears 
out so wonderfully the truths of Scriptures prophecy, numerous 
tombs built with slabs of stone have been met with, which, Mr. 
Layard thinks, are not of older date than the Greck occupation 
of Assyria and Babylonia. Mr. Vice-Consul Rasson has dis- 
covered at Konzunjik some tombs of this description, which are 
apparently of even a later date than the above, for in one was 
found a gold coin of the Emperor Maximinus, and in another 
was a thin gold mask similar to the example engraved. 

Coffins or sarcophagi of wood and glazed earthenware are also 
met with. Some of these earthen coffins are ornamented and 
colored with a greenish blue glaze, similar to the pottery and 
bricks from the ruins of Babylon. In most instances, the clay 








GOLD MASK FROM THE BANKS OF THE EUPURATES, 




















An Albany editor has 


the following advertise- 
ment: ‘ Wanted, an 
able-bodied man to hold 


my wife’s tongue—she 
and I being unable to 
keep it quiet. Constant 
employment given.” 

Out of a hundred bon- 
nets that were sold last 
week at Brighton, it has 
been ascertained that 
more than ninety were 
supplied to ladies who 
had gone in just to 
choose a bit of ribbon. 

An Irishman describ- 
ing the trading powers 
of the genuine Yankee, 
said: “If he was cast 
away on a desolate 
island, he’d get up the 
next mornin’ and go 
around sellin’ maps to 
the inhabitants.”’ 

A pious old gentleman 
told his sons not to 
go, under any circum- 
stances, a fishing on the 
Sabbath; but if they 
did, by all means to 
bring home the fish. 

Blessed are those who 
are afraid of thunder— 
for they shall hesitate 
about getting married, 
and keep away from 
political meetings. 























MISS GEORGIANA AMELIA, ‘* FORFEITING”’ HER HANDKERCHIEF, HAS BEEN SENTENCED “TO SIT ON AN OTTOMAN IN 1HE MID OLE OF THE ROOM, 
Y ” 
NOT TO LEAVE IT UNTIL KISSED BY THE GENTLEMAN SHE LOVES BEST. 


were found jn all these sepulchres; together with a few beads 
and engraved gems; but in those dug up by Mr. Layard at Miffa 
there were no ornaments of gold or silver. In similar coffins 
found in ruins in Southern Mesopotamia, objects of great value 
have been met with. The Arab tribes encamping about Wurka 
and other great mounds, search in the loose gravel with their 
spears for coffins. Gold and silver ornaments, which have been 
buried in these graves for centuries, are worn by the Arab women 
of the present day; and many a rare object from these graves is 
sold and melted by the goldsmiths of the East. The Arabs men- 
tion the discovery, by some fortunate shepherd, of royal tombs, in 
which were crowns and sceptres of solid gold. 

It is curious to contrast these deserted regions with their con- 
dition when the Babylonians and Assyrians carried on a consi- 
derable trade with india, and the costly produce of that penin- 
sula was conveyed through the Babylonian territories to the most 
distant parts of Syria, from whence it was diffused over Western 
| Europe and Asia Minor. On those spots, which are mere ruined 

heaps, the weaver at his loom wrought the costliest fabrics, and 
| the workmen in gold, silver, iron, &c., plied their cunning 
| crafts, 

Mr. Layard tells us that he has met with no tombs which can, 
with certainty, be attributed to the Assyrians; but says the 
analogy between them and the Persians was in other respects so 
evident, that the funeral ceremonies of each were probably simi- 
lar. The body may have been enclosed in a coffin filled with 
honey, wax, or oil, liau, who alludes to the opening of the 
tomb of Belus, says that the body was found in a coffin filled 
nearly to the brim with oil. 

On the opening of these ancient coffins, the fragments of hu- 
manity found in them rapidly crumble into dust, leaving nothing 
but the portions of metal work, &c., remaining. Two masks of 
gold found near Nimroud, (it is uncertain in which palace,) in 
wooden coffins, are somewhat similar to the engraving. These 
= supposed to be Parthian, and are preserved in the British 

useum, 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


An upright is always easier than a stooping posture, because it is 
more natural and one part is better supported by another; so it 
is easier to be an honest man than a knave. It is also more 
graceful. 

Tue future is always fairy land to the young. Life is likea 
beautiful and winding lane, on either side bright flowers, and 
beautiful butterflies, and tempting fruits, which we scarcely pause 
to admire and to taste ; so eager are we to hasten to an opening 
which we imagine will be more beautiful still. But, by degrees, 
as we advance, the trees grow bleak ; the flowers and butterflies 
fail, the fruits disappear, and we find we have arrived to reach a 
desert waste; in the centre, a stagnant and lethean lake, over 
which wheel and shriek the dark-winged birds, the embodied 
memories of the past. 

A sister’s influence is felt even in manhood’s riper years, and 
the heart of him who has grown cold in chilly contact with the 
world will warm and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some acci- 
dent awakens within him the soft tones, the glad melodies of a 
sister's voice—and he will turn from purposes which a warped 
and false philosophy had reasoned into expediency, and even 
weep for the gentle influences which moved him in his earliest 
years. 

The attention of a beautiful little girl being called to a rose- 
bush, on whose topmost stem the eldest rose was fading, but be- 
low and around which three beautiful crimson buds were just 
unfolding their charms, she artlessly exclaimed to her brother, 
“See, Willie, these little buds have just awakened to kiss their 
mother before she dies.’’ 

Otp Mzy.—A wise man will never rust out. As long as he 
can move or breathe he will be doing something for himself, or 
his neighbor, or for posterity. Almost to the last hours of his 
life Washington was at work. So were Franklin, and Adams, 
and Young, and Howard, and Newton. The vigor of their lives 
was not decayed. No rust marred their spirits. It is a foolish 
idea to suppose that we must lie down and die because we are 
old. Whoisold? Not the man of energy; not the day laborer 
in science, art or benevolence; but he only who suffers his 
energies to waste away, and the spring of life to become motion- 
less ; on whose hands the hours drag heavily, and to whom all 
things wear the garb of gloom. There are scores of grey-headed 
men we should prefer in any important enterprise, to those young 
gentlemen who fear and tremble at approaching shadows, and 
turn pale at a lion in their path, a harsh word or a frown. 


“A gentleman,” said an accomplished lady, “ is a human being 
combining a woman’s tenderness with a man’s courage.” 








The Buenos Ayreans 
are suffering from the 
incursions of warlike 
Indians, whom they dare 
not attack, becaiuse their 


has been slightly baked. Human remains, more or less perfect, | soldiers are unaccustomed to the use of fire-arms! 


An upholsterer in Ohio advertises beds “as luxurious as the 
lascivious undulations of a ballet dancer.” 


A printer out west, whose first son happened to be a very short, 
chubby little fellow, named him Brevier Full-faced Jones. 


A western editor, having heard that to persons in a drowning 
condition all the events of their past life suddenly rise vividly be- 
fore them, modestly expresses a wish that some of his delinquent 
subscribers would take to bathing in deep water, 


Say what you will, a marriage by advertisement, after all, 
must be the union of two “ corresponding” minds. 


Ovrracgrovs.—A wretch of a husband and father writes thus 
to an editor in Providence, R. I.: «If women were turned out 
of doors in Kansas, with no more clothes on than my wife and 
daughters wore when they went to a party, one cold night last 
week, it would have been an “ outrage,” and the Journal would 
have had two leaders about it.”’ 

Nor long since a youth, o'der in wit than years, after being 
catechised concerning the power of God, replied: *“ Ma, I think 
there’s one thing God can’t do.” 

** What is it?’ eagerly inquired his mother. 

«“ God can’t make Bill Jones’ mouth any bigger without setting 
his ears back.” 


“I suHant be with you a great while, Jane,’ said Mr. Melter, 
“I shan’t stay here a great while.” 

“Oh, Mr. Melter, how can you talk so?’ said Mrs. Melter, 
with a lugubrious expression of her face. 

«* Because,” said he, * I feel as if I was most gone, and that I 
was just a passing cloud before the rising sun.” 

Mr. Melter verified his prophecy the next day, by running 
away with a good and sympathizing sister. 

A youna lady, returning late from the opera, as it was rain- 
ing, ordered the coachman to drive close to the sidewalk, but 
was still unable to step across the gutter. 

“TI can lift you over it,” said coachy. 

«“ Oh, no,” said the sweet miss, ‘* 1 am too heavy.” 

«Lor, miss,”” replied John, “I am used to lifting barrels 
of sugar.”’ 
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WIFE IN THE BALL-ROOM 
UNTIL HE COULD FURNISH HIMSELF WITH A “LITTLE RE- 
FRESHMENT,” DECIDES, AFTER CONSIDERABLE SPECULATION, 
THAT “‘ HE 18 ALL RIGHT.” 


FITZBOOZLE HAVING LEFT HIS 
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To artists and amateurs in distant parts of the Union, 
opin Gotral ar Soh Seer re 
Sei nkadae ¥ as eer a of be 
tur fronts or attached sation i dant part of the world, wl us 
Wit be do oye oy Soution in our columns the mest & 
manner. 


Fwoish AGENcy.—Subscriplions received by Tribner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 








AMUSEMENTS. 
ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MarsHatt, Sore LEssezez. 


A grand combination of 
TRAGEDY, 
with the celebrated American Tragedian, Mr. E. FORREST. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 30.—TIGHT ROPE, VIVANDIERE, THREE GLADIATORS, and 
JOCKO, the BRAZILIAN APE, by the Gabriel and Frangois Ravel and Mar- 
tinetti Family Troupe. ° 

SATURDAY, Jan. 31.—RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents; 
Private Boxes $5 and $6. 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—WI11u1aM Srvart, Sotz LESSEE. 
The old favorites together again: 
Mr LESTER ee M 


, > r. WALCOT, Mr. DYOTT. 
On Friday, 30th of Jan., and Saturday, 31st, Miss MATILDA HERON will 
appear in her great part of agaumse » 


Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near Hovston STREET. 
MISS LAURA KEENE, SOLE LESSEE AND DIRECTRESS. se 

FRIDAY, Jan. 30.—CURIOUS CASE, RACHEL THE REAPER, and CON- 
TENTMENT vs. RICHES. 

MONDAY, Feb. 2.—MARY’S BIRTHDAY, and LITTLE TODDLEKINS. 

Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 26 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $6. 





OWERY THEATRE.—Lessez & MANAGER, Mr. BRovuGHamM. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN BROUGHAM, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. DAVENPORT, and 
: all the great Company. 
OF eal Jan. 30.—LOVE AND MURDER, ONDINE, and the TWO BUZ- 
Ds. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 31.—GUNMAKER OF MOSCOW, and ONDINE. 

Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit and Gallery, 
12% cents; Private Boxes, $5. 

Doors open at Seven; to: commence at half-past Seven. 





CADEMY OF MUSIC.—FOURTEENTH™~ STREET.— 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
Nights of performance, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY. 
SIGNORINA TERESA PARODI, 
MADAME DE WILHORST, 
Signorina Amalia Strakosch, Mdme. D’Ormy. Signori Tiberini, Arnoldi, Ber- 
nardi, Barilli, Morino. a 
Under the direction of 

MAURICE STRAKOSCH. ° 





HALBERG’S FAREWELL CONCERTS.—N1B10’s Satoon. 


Mr. Thalberg, previous to his departure for the West in March, and Europe 
in May next, will give a series of Farewell Concerts. 
The first of these Farewell Concerts will be given on 
MONDAY, Feb. 16, at NIBLO’S SALOON. 


~ 








A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE! 
We have in the hands of our best artists a Four Page Engraving 
representing 
GENERAL WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON STONY POINT. 
This picture, which will be in many respects the finest thing of 

_ the kind ever produced in this country, is from a design by I. 
McNevin, Esq., who is at present engaged in illustrating Irving’s 
Life of Washington, for Putnam, and Griswold’s Life of Wash- 
ington, for George Virtue and Co., of London; the subject being 
selected by the distinguished artist as affording the finest oppor- 
tunity for a thrilling battle sketch of any incident of the Revo- 
lution. The moment selected is ‘when the “ Mad Anthony,” 
struck down by a musket ball, and supposed to be mortally 
wounded, ordered his aids to carry him into the assaulted works 
at the head of his storming column. The Americans are seen 
pressing on from both sides of the British works, the veteran 
troops of England instinctively rallying, but to be borne down 
and conquered by the irresistible spirit of American bravery. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 31, 1857. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Mr. Critrenven is now the “ father” of the Senate, being the 
oldest member of that body; he-first took his seat on the 4th of’ 
March, 1817, and has occupied it from time to time for eighteen. 
years. The Hon. James A. Pearce of Maryland is next in the 
order of seniority, his services dating from the 3d of March, 1843. 
He is now in his third term. The Hon. Lewis Cass commenced. 
with 4th March, 1845, and resigned in 1848, when nominated 
for the Presidency. He is in his second term, which will be 
closed on the 3d of March, 1857. None of the other Senators 
now in service date back farther than 3d March, 1846. The 
seniors stand thus: Mr. Bright of Indiana, 4th March, 1845; 
Mr. Yule? of Florida, July 21st, 1846; Messrs. Rusk and Houston, 
of Texas, February 21st, 1846; James Mason of Virginia, Ja- 
nuary 25th, 1847; Mr. Hunter, 4th March, 1847; Mr. Hale of 
New Hampshire, 4th March, 1847; Mr. Douglas of Illinois, 4th 
March, 1847; Mr. Fitzpatrick of Alabama, December 11th, 
1848 ; Mr. Seward of New York, 4th March, 1849. The Senate 
exhibits more than the usual number of comparatively new 
Senators, but most of them have had legislative experience in 
other public bodies. The Senators elect for the next Congress 
are, we believe, without exception “new men,” although of 
reputation in the several States. Mr. Cass’s senatorial career 
¢:oses with the present Congress. It is very evident, that so far 
as great ability is concerned, the United States Senate Las ceased 
to be “the most dignified body in the world;” it has become 
merely one of the respectable legislative bodies conngcted with 
the cgymplex machinery of our government. 











NICARAGUA AND GENERAL WALKER. 

Iw spite of the determination on the part of certain influential 
presses to destroy Walker and exaggerate his misfortunes, he still 
maintains his position, and is at last drawing unwilling praise 
from those not heretofore disposed to believe he was a man of 
successful destiny. The cloud that of late has seemed to settle 
upon his position breaks away whenever any truthful news 
reaches us of his movements, and of the brave men who are 
fighting with him, and shedding their blood and sacrificing their 
lives to establish a progressive government in Central America. 
We have no mawkish sympathy with any semi-barbarians, 
whether they live on this continent, China or Japan. The only 
way to purify and enlighten such people is with powder and ball : 
they are the great corrective and reformatory measures of the 
age. Walker has done more for Nicaragua, for its real inde- 
pendence and final success as an independent country, than could 
have been accomplighed by the ordinary “ moral suasfon means” 
in acentury. With these general remarks, and with the gratu- 
latory chuckle that we have believed in Walker from the time he 
landed on his present field of action until the present hour, we 
transfer the following excellent remarks from the Daily Times, 
a paper, by the way, not of proclivities to be enthusiastic over 
filibusters unless they particularly deserve it, and have qualities 
that command admiration in spite of prejudices : 

« We begin to have faith in Walker. Whatever may be said 
against him, there cannot be two opinions as to his courage, per- 
severance and indomitable energy. He is not the man to be 
easily cowed or subdued by the swarms of Costa Ricans and 
Guatemalans who surround him, but are afraid to meet him at 
sword’s point. Desperately straightened as Walker has been for 
men and means—with the whole of Central America arrayed 
against him and his handful of filibusters—he has yet to show 
the first symptom of flinching, the first sign of unsteadiness of 
purpose, the first indication that he does not firmly believe in ul- 
timate success. These are qualities which, right or wrong, will 
command the admiration of mankind. They are qualities by 
which the r carves out his own destiny and shapes his 
own course. Walker, under adversity, approaches the hero, or 
nearer to that creation than we have ever seen him before. Nor 
are we surprised that people, involuntarily, forget his offences and 
shortcomings while witnessing the determined courage and per- 
severance with which, foot by foot, he contends against tremen- 
dous odds. Such a man will weary out an enemy if he does not 
reach success by a shorter route. Everything seems to fight 
against him—his enemies have men, money, ammunition, Minié 
rifles and Paixhan guns—and yet there he is still on Nicaraguan 
soil, unmoved and immdvable. He has some twelve hundred ef- 
fective fellows about him, devoted to him personally, and to the 
cause, good or bad, upon which they have all embarked. Th 
may possibly be starved to death ; they may possibly be killed to 
the last soldier; but they are not going to yield. Are Costa 
Ricans, Guatemalans or Salvadoreans likely to exterminate such 
men? We think it highly improbable. ey are not made of 
the right stuff; and if they had not been backed up by unseen 
powers, they would probably have abandoned the attempt before 
now. The position of General Walker, by latest accounts, was 
tolerably secure. His enemies do not seem to relish the idea of 
attacking him personally, They have had enough of that. They 
prefer, if possible, to cut off his resources and starve him out. On 
the 3d inst. the General was at Rivas with a force of thirteen hun- 
dred effective men, and with plenty of clothing, food and ammuni- 
tion. He had, inall, nine pieces of artillery, including two howitzers 
and five mortars. He had received provisions from New Orleans 
and, by the Sierra Nevada, from San Francisco; and, being well 
entrenched and fortified in Rivas and secure against surprise, it is 
believed that, without further assistance, he can hold out for four 
months against any force that could be brought against the town. 
The General is reported to be in good health and spirits, and, as 
usual, sanguine of success. Now, if any one would like to know 
what these thirteen hundred men can do, let him read Gen. Hen- 
ningsen’s official report of the evacuation and destruction of 
Granada. That officer had only one hundred men under his 
command, and though surrounded by ten times this number, and 
cut off from all assistance, he was not vanquished, and would 
scarcely have required relief if famine had not proved a fiercer 
enemy than Costa Rican bayonets. Besides the foree under 
General Walker's immediate supervision, Colonel Lockbridge has 
three hundred men at Punta Arenas, who are waiting for the 
completion of a steamer to go up the river and retake Castillo 
and San Carlos from the Costa Ricans.” 








. THE CITY GUARD BALL. 

On Thursday evening, the 22nd of January, the City Guard 
gave a splendid ball at the Academy of Music. We believe 
that affairs of this kind, got up under the management of the 
City Guard, form eras in the history of fashionable amusements 
—times from which the ton date events. Everything passed off 
to the entire Satisfaction of the large number of ladies and 
gentlemen present, not the slightest thing occurring to mar the 
festivities of the evening. The music was superb, and the floor 
management perfect. From the second tier of boxes, which, by 
the way, was crowded with elegantly dressed ladies, the scene 
presented below was superb in the extreme; we have never 
witnessed a more imposing effect, a multitude where grace and 
beauty seemed to be more perfectly in the ascendant. In justice 
to the parties more particularly entrusted with administrative 
power, we give the names of the gentlemen of the principal 
committees : 

Reception—Captain N. La Bau, Lieut. E. L. Stone, Surgeon 
F. W. Fisher, Lieut. J. C. Pollard, Paymaster A. Henriques, 
Privates G. Brady, C. M. Shons, -W. L. Proch, W. B. White- 
man, J. 8. Smith, W. De Lamano. 

Floor—Lieut. W. H. Hallich, Lieut. T. C. De Luce, Qr. Mr. 
H. L. Stevens, Orderly T. Edmonds jr., Sergeant J. 8. Smith, 
Privates Molyneux Bell, G. G. Mitchell, A. G. Wallace, A. L. 
Squire, J. Martine, W. H. Mellor. 








Tue Battle of the Barges, which we publish in our first page, 
with the addition of most spirited illustrations, was originally 
contributed to the Boston Traveller by a literary gentleman re- 
siding in Accomac County, Virginia. Traditions are still vivid 
among the old settlers of the thirteen States, relating to the Revo- 
lution, which should be written out, and made immortal through 
the instrumentality of the press. There is an unwritten history 
of the Revolution, as thrilling as that which has already appeared 
in books. 
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Ir is now admitted that the expenses of governing New York 
city are greater than that paid by any other people in the world. 
In three or four years the taxes have doubled, until the aggregate 
cost is about one hundred dollars for every voter in the corpora- 
tion limits. The poor tax-ridden denizen groans and growls, 
and yet allows the robbery and extravagance to go on. The 
attempt to benefit things at Albany, by giving this city a new 
charter, will not work, for the proposed reforms are te be effected ~ 
by unconstitutional means. The true remedy is already in the 
hands of the voters—so long as they choose to let corrupt men 
stuff the ballot boxes, so long as they will aid by direct voting or 
indifference to place dishonest people in power—so long as they 
will waste their energies in a multiplicity of candidates—so long, 
in fact, as they are practically indifferent to reforms, so long 
must they—and we—groan, sweat and toil to support the cor- 
morants who have charge of the city treasury, and of the life and 
limbs of our good people ; we repeat that all needful reform is in 
the power of the people, at each municipal election day—and no 
where else. 

















Tue love stories of the Japanese exhibit, as one might suppose, 
the fact, that affairs of the heart are the same everywhere, only 
modified by the accidental circumstances of civilization. The 
“Folding Screen,”” which will be found in another place, is a 
genuine tale, and affords an amusing view of the inner life of 
these curious people. The illustrations are hardly up to our 
standard, but they are much superior to the same character of 
work among the Chinese, as the likenesses of the characters are 
well preserved in both pictures. y 








DERANGEMENT OF THE Maits.—Perhaps at no time in the his- 
tory of our city has the derangement of the mails been more 
complete. The business of our merchants and others have 
been, in many cases, almost suspended, for want of the receipt 
of the ‘‘ usual correspondence.’’ This is partly to be attributed 
to the ‘‘ weather,’’ but much is due to the indifference of mail 
contractors, who have ceased to feel that there is any real re- 
sponsibility attached to their office, and that, do what they may, 
they will get their money at the end of ‘‘ each quarter.’’ To 
this inefficiency in the Post Office department is to be ascribed 
much of the continued derangement of the mails. 








Green Teas.—Rev. Dr. Wentworth says, in a long letter from 


©Y | Few Chau, China, published in the Missionary Advocate for 


January: ‘‘ Several American ships are lying in port, awaiting 
the arrival of green teas. The English, who love the leaf un- 
adulterated, have taken the first cargoes of the season, and sped 
homeward with them. The Americans are green enough to pre- 
fer an infusion of Prussian blue, rendering that article so scarce 
and high in the vicinity of the ‘green teas,’ that the natives 
can hardly afford to use it on the venetians of their verandahs. 
If some hundreds of good ladies, who go with their heads tightly 
bandaged a day or two in each week with sick headache, and 
whose only remedy is ‘green teas,’ would abandon the use of 
‘green tea’ altogether, they would find in the remedy itself the 
source of the disease.’’ 








Tue Man 1n THE Iron Mask.—A late number of the London 
Atheneum says, ‘“ that the correspondent of a Florentine lite- 
rary paper, the Spettatore, writes from Pinerolo, in the once fa- 
mous fortress of which little town the man in the iron mask 
passed eleven years of his mysterious imprisonment, that the 
long kept secret of his name and fate has at length been pene- 
trated. Signor Mussi, the learned and indefatigable historian 
has, he says, in the course of his researches among the archives 
of the town, met with a document which affords the long 
sought information. The facts discovered by Signor Mussi are 
declared to rest on unmistakable and irrefutable evidence, and 
he only waits to gratify the curiosity of the world, until he 
shall have succeeded in finding a publisher willing to purchase 
the manuscript in which he has narrated his discovery.’’ The 
Man in the Iron Mask, it will be recollected, (says the Boston 
Traveller,) was afterwards long confined in the Bastile, where he 
died about 7700. Many attempts have been made to solve the 
secret, some writers assuming that he was a twin brother of 
Louis XIV., others that he was an ambassador who had offended 
him ; but all these attempts, like those respecting the author- 
ship of Junius’ letters, have hitherto been unsuccessful. 








Wuicu ‘‘Mr. Smrra?’’—A domestic bombshell has recently 
scattered discord, if not desolation, about quiet firesides of the 
many families rejoicing in the name of Smith, in Birmingham, 
England. An advertisement appeared two days successively in 
the Birmingham Journal, addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Smith, Birming- 
ham,’’ and calling upon that individual to ‘‘ pay the amount 
left due by him at the Opéra Hotel, Bow street, Covent Gar- 
den,’’ accompanied by the significant hint, that if it were not 
done, speedy retribution would follow. This advertisément 
will be repeated, and ‘‘ further particulars given of the transac- 
tion.’ The ‘‘ firther particulars’’ evidently implied ‘‘a lady 
in the case,’’ and, as every individual of the hundred ‘ Mr. 
Smiths of Birmingham’ is a business man, and in the habit of 
frequently travelling up to Lond™ on ‘urgent business, my 
dear !’’ at least one hundred Mrs. Smiths of Birmingham were 
made first suspicious and then miserable. No less than twelve 
Mr. Smiths wrote to settle the account rather than be worried, 
and four called in person two days after the advertisement ; 
but the ‘‘ right Mr. Smith ’’ had remitted by the way of post, 
and the ‘‘initial’’ of Mr. Smith of Birmingham still remains a 
painful but inscrutable mystery. 








Tue Maverick House, in East Boston, occupied as a hotel and 
for stores, was partly destroyed by fire on Monday, the 26th inst. 
The loss is $30,000. 
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OUTLINES OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Tr will be remembered that in our last report of Professor Faraday’s lectures 
we arrived at the following conclusions : 

1. Barnable or combustible bodies only burn when they are heated to a cer- 
tain extent in contact with a supporter of combustion. 

* 2. That different combustibles require supporters of combustion to be brought 
into contact with them in different ways. 

3. That, so far as our experiments went, the only supporter of combustion 
was a certain something wiich exists in atmospheric air as a gas, and in 
chlorate and nitrate of potash as a solid, but which, when got out by heat, 
was also a gas. 

We did not designate this something, whatever it may be—did not introduce 
it by name, but left it as a sort of mysterious yet very interesting stranger. 
This certain something—this virtue of atmospheric air, is oxygen gas. 

Oxygen gas is a substance (for chemists denominate gases substances) of 
very remarkable qualities, as you have seen—at least some of them ; but it 
has thousands of other remarkable qualities, which cannot even be alluded to 
here. Its importance will be rendered evideat when we consider that at least 
three-fourths of the earth and its inhabitants are composed of oxygen gas: a 
flint-stone contains about half by weight of this remarkable body, the atmos- 
phere one-fifth by measure, water eight-ninths by weight ; and so we might 
go on demonstrating the universal existence of oxygen. 

And now with regard to the name oxygen. It means the ‘‘ acid-former,”’ 
because it was believed at ove period to be the universal acidifying principle. 
This, however. is a mistake ; there are many acids quite devoid of oxygen. 
For instance, the very powerful acid termed hydrochloric-muriatic, or spirit 
of sult, contains no oxygen. Prussic acid is another, and numerous others 
might be mentioned. Hence the impropriety, when new chemical substances 
are discovered, of giving them names in accordance with their presumed qual- 
ities, or in accordance with a knowledge of such only as are known to be pos- 
sessed at the time of their discovery. 

* Now the first thing I shall tell you respecting oxygen,’’ remarked Professor 
Faraday, ‘‘and which I hope you will remember, is that oxygen is a simple 
body. Don’t think it difficult, and take fright at the name. Nothing can be 
more easy to understand. As'mple body is that out of which no other body 
can be got; hence it is called simple. 

**Now I cannot get any other body out of oxygen, let metry as I will, which 
8 not the case with many other bodies. For instance—when | put some 
chlorate of potash into a retort, and applied heat to it, did you not see that I 
got oxygen out of it? and is it not clear, therefore, that chlorate of potash 
cannot be a simple body? In this way some bodies are wonderfully com 
pounded, being united together by a power called chemical affinity, or chemical 
foree. Thus, for instance, as regards this very chlorate, don’t imagine that I 
can only get oxygen out of it. By varying the treatment, I can extract 
another gas—not colorless, like oxygen gas, not devoid of odor, but greenish- 
yellow in color, and very pungent. Nay, even then the chlorate contains yet 
another substance—the curious metal potassium, which you saw me set on 
fire by touching it with water. I cannot get the potassium out in this rough 
way of experimenting during the progress of a lecture ; but it is there. 1 am 
sure you will take my word for this, as you will have to take it for very many 
things be‘ore we part. ‘ 

‘‘T can, however, get out the yellow gas, as we shall see.”’ 

Fo to get out the yellow gas, l’rofessor Faraday didas follows. Let the young 
experimentalist do exactly as we bid him, and he will be 
sure to succeed. 

Take the chlorate, from which all the oxygen gas has 
been expelled—mind that—and to be sure that all the 
oxygen has been expelled; it will be as well to break the 
retort, remove the contents, now solid, into an iron spoon: 
put the spoon into a fire and fuse the contents well. If 
these girections be not absolutely attended to, an explo- 
sion, which we by no means bargain for, may hereafter 
arise. Well, now take the contents of the iron spoon, 
cold, of course, mix them intimately with an equal bulk 
of black oxide of manganese. Put them into a similiar 
retort to the first, and peur in upon them by means of a 
glass tube with a funnel mouth, (see Fig. 12), just enough 
oil of vitriol to make all into a paste. See, too, that the oil of vitriol becomes 
perfecily well mixed with the powder; if not, when you come to apply heat to 
the mixture, as you must, the retort will break, and the experiment will be 
ruined. This mixture can be thoroughly effected by well shaking the retort. 

Quickly now arrange a bottle in a wash-basin, as tor the collection of oxygen; 
indeed, if the arrangement have been made in advance, ali the better. Those 
of our readers who choose to be luxurious, (and the luxury, after all, is not a 
very expensive one,) may use instead of the wash-basin a special contrivance 
called the pneumatic trough, which consists of a 
trough of water, supplied with a shelf, thus (see 
Fig. 18). We will not insult t understandings of 
our young readers by describing the uses of such a 
trough. It presents many advantages over the wasli- 
basin, not the least being that several bottles may be 
arranged, filled with water, and ready to be filled with 
gas at the same time. 

At any rate, atever be the apparatus employed, care must be taken that 
no chlorine escape, for it isa very irritating gas when breathed. Therefore, 
now arrange the retort as before, apply some live coals or a spirit-lamp flame 
—(very slight heat is requisite this time)—and collect the gas. The first 
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Fig. 13. 






bottle-full wi.l’not be pure, but mixed with atmospheric air; all the others | 


will be pure. Each of the botiles may D® closed with o glass plate laid flat 


upon its mouth, or if the clidorine hive to be kept any long time, the bottle 


should be closed, eich with its own ground glaxs-stopper. 

Even so simple an operation as the closing of a bottle of chlorine with a 
ground glass-stopper, must not be passed over without fuller directions. Suc- 
cess in chemical operations, in great measure, depends upon little details— 
and there is a little detail here, or rather there are two little details—without 
the observance of both which our operation of collecting and retaining chlo- 
rine for future use will go wrong. Jn the first place, both the necks of each 
collecting bottle, and the ground part of the stoppers, should be well smeared 
with stiff pomatum before the bottle is placed in the pneumatic trough for 
the purpose of being tilled; in the second place, each bottle shoul! be filled 
quite full of gas: that is to say, no water should be allowed to remain. If 
either of the foregoing precautions be neglected, then the stopper of the chlo- 
rine bottle will become so fixed, that inall probability it can never be removed, 
We won't go out of our way just now to show why this is; the young chemist 
may bear the fact in mind, and try to find an explanation without being told. 
Sometimes it is all the bet that questions are not solved at once, becanse 
reasoning is stimulated, und the reflective faculty brought into play. One 
word more; do what we will, it is quite impossible so to colleet chlorine over 
a water trough without wetting the interior of each collecting bottle; no 





ier 


portion of water may pe then capable of falling out when the bottle isinverted | 


and the stopper removed, it is truce—but some there must be; hence, in order 


to prevent the accident of fixation of the stopper just alluded to, the bottle of | 


chlorine should be retained in a dark place, inasmuch as the injurious action 


of the prolonged contact of water with this gas is only exercised under the in- | 


fluence of light. Hence it is usual for many operators to retain chlorine in 
black or deep blue boties. 

Let the young chemist now procure a little bottle full of sulphate of indigo, 
as it is called; another | tule bottle full of tincture of litimus, another of tine- 
ture of turmeric; all these substances will be frequently had recourse te here- 
after. Let him now make two respective solutions of these with water; com- 
mon water will do, though, if distilled water be present, it sbould be used by 
preference. 

As to the exact strength of these solutions, it matters not; our object is to 
tinge water distinctly with each of the substances. Having made the three 
solutions, it is required, before we can be in a position to follow Protessor Fara- 


day in his demonstration, that thin glass tubes or small jars may be each filled | 


respectively with one of the solutions, and inverted in a basin (a finger-glass 
will do) containing the same, thus (Fig. 14). 

For the purpose of rendering the arrangement wore obvious, we have sacri- 
ficed all pictorial effect, and repres nted our apparatus in 
section. 
which stands tor the finger-glass, then comes the line (d), 
which represents a small strip of tin plate with a hole at 
b; and a@ represents a glass tube, or jar, the edge of which 
ix represented as bending outwards in 
a sheli-like form, for the purpose of 

| enabling it to stand; although it need 
scarcely be indicated that a simpler 





form of tube, or jar, without this ‘ 
shelved-mouth, might be made to 7 
stand upright by means of a support. j 
The kind of support we leave alto } 


gether to the ingenuity of our readers. 
It is quite evident that the finger 
glass, as thus arranged, constitutes a 
small pneumatic trough; an arrangement, by the way, of 
the most frequent occurrence in the prosecution of chemi- 
eal experiments. 

Does it occur to our reader how to fill with water such a 
tube as this, and to invert it in its basin, without spilling 
adrop? The process is very easy, and is as follows. 

Having filled the tube with water to the brim, press against the convex sur- 
tace of water a glass plate, then, @mverting the tube, plunge the plate-stopped 


Fig. 14 


Fig 1h 





end under the surface of water in the tinger-glass; then remove the 
plate Well, these manipulative details having been fully described, 
let us assume that three jars, or large tubes, be filled, one with aqueous 


solation of tincture of turmeric, another with aqueous solation of tine- 
ture of litmus, the third with aqueous solution of sulphate of indigo; let it be 
assumed that each tube, or jur, thus filled be inverted as described in finger- 
glasses, each hulding a corresponding solution. We sball be now ina position 
to follow Professor Far iday in his de monstration. 


** The gas developed by proceeding as we have described is yellowish, as you 


hence the term chlorine, from chloros, yellowish green, has been given | 


t e gas. As, howev r, the peculiar color is not very perceptible by gas- 

lig let us get a few more palpable iadications of the presence of chlorine. 
‘“-, ‘his purpose I pass a little up into a jar containing a mixture of tinc- 

tare o imeric and water, when you will observe the mixture becomes 


rapidly Mi ached. I now repeat the experiment with a mixture of sulphate 
of indigo ani water, when, in like manner, bleaching takes place; and a 
similar result ensues when, instead of the two preceding, tincture of litmus 


First of all comes the bent sectional line (e), | 


diffused through water is used; in short, chlorine isa very powerfu 
agent, very few colors being able to resist its influence. Oxygen will 
this,”? remarked Professor Faraday, ‘‘as you observe (hé tried the experiment). 
Hence, in addition to the age J of color which chlorine possesses, there 
are at least two recognizable qualities by which it may be distinguished from 
oxygen; it has a very pungent odor, which oxygen has not, and it bleaches. 
Otker distinctions between the two will be seen by and by. But all this de- 
seription about chlorine is collateral. We were treating of oxygen, which 
J tcld you was a simple body, and for the purpose of illustrating what I meant 
by a compound body, I mentioned that chlorate of potash, out of which oxygen 
had been obtained, could also be made, by adequate treatment, to yield up 
chlorine; and even then a third body would remain, namely, the very inflam- 
mable metal, potassium. Having well fixed in your memory the fact 
that oxygen is a simple body, remember next that when obtained, free 
from combination, oxygen is a gas; and now I must tell you,’’ remarked 
Mr. Faraday, ‘‘what a gas is: a gas, then, is nothing but a very atten- 
uated vapor, which obstinately refuses to be condensed into the liquid 
form. Oxygen gas has never yet been condensed, although with 
chlorine we have been more fortunate, and one gas, at least, has been 
converted by chemical means into a solid. It was the tendency of all volatile 
fluids,”’ remarked Mr. Faraday, ‘to form vapors, and to distribute them 
selves in this condition ; and accordingly as the vapor thus generated hap- 
pened to be more or less volatile, that is to say, more or less readily condensi- 
ble, so it was denominated simply a vapor or agas.’’ The tendency of volatile 
fluids thus to distribute 
themselves was _ illus- 
trated by the lecturer 
@very prettily, as follows : 
Having taken a wooden 
tray, about three inches 
deep and two feet square 
Professor Faraday placed 
in its middle pointa piece 
of sponge, dipped in ether, 
and from which a heavy, 
but invisible vapor, was 
continuously given off. 








Fig. 16. 

For the purpose of demonstrating this evolution, nothing more is requisite 
than to bring the flame of a taper successively to each of the corners of the 
tray, when the vapor will ignite with a flash, and gradually progressing to- 


wards the sponge, will set the latter on fire. Here the evolution and distribu- 
tion of an acriform substance is made evident. It so happens that the vapor 
of ether can be readily condensed, hence we simply term it a vapor ; had it 
obstinately resisted condensation, it would have come under the denomination 
of a gas. 

The gradual progression from a vapor, ordinarily 30 called, to a gas, is 
beautifully evidenced in the series of the three bodies, iodine, bromine and 
chlorine. Iodine is very much like black lead in appearance ; bromine is a 
red looking fluid, and chlorine is, as we have seen, a gas. Yet the two tormer 
may be readily converted into the vaporous or gaseous state, proving their 
similarity in this respect with the latter. 

Mr. Faraday illustrated the readiness with which iodine might be converted 
into a gaseous form by this very pretty experiment. Having suspended a bell- 
gla-s over the chimney (Fig. 17) of a little furnace, a portion of solid iodine 
was thrown upon the fire of the furnace, When being immediately vaporized, 
the vapor ascended into the bell-glass, where it might be recognized by its 
beautiful violet color. 

This vapor of iodine requires artificial heat for its creation and maintenance; 


therefore, it soon condenses on the sides of the glass bell, 
ae —_ 





and hence it 1s not, according to ordinary expression, a 
gas. We have described the exactexperiment performed = - 
by the lecturer ; and a very beautiful means of display- 
ing the violet colored vapor of iodine to a class it is. 
Verhaps, however, mere chemical amateurs would ex- 
perience some difficulty in making the necessary arrange- 
ments ; therefore it may be well to mention, for their 
advantage, that the peculiar tint of iodine vapor may be 
exceedingly well displayed on the small seale, by patting 
a few fragments of crystallized iodine into a haf Florence 
flask. 

The substance, bromine, which, in its general properties, 
very much resembles iodine and chlorine, naturally oceurs 
as a liquid ; thus approaching one step nearer than iodine 
to the condition ofa gas. Ifa drop ol it be put into a hot 
phial, the latter will at once become pervaded with a 
beautiful red vapor, the escape of which stould be pre- 
vented by closing the plial witha cork. Indeed, when 
operating with chlorine, iodine, or bromine, the young 





Fig. 17. 
chemist should take especial care not to allow any escape, inasmuch as all 
these substances, when breathed, are exceedingly irritating to the lungs. 





| Bat all this is a digression. Let us not forget that our theme at present is 
oxygen : chlorine, iodine, and bromine have come in collaterally, and have been 
treated of indirectly ; let us now return to oxygen onée more. 

We have learned tuat it is in virtue of oxygen present that atmospheric air 
supports combustion ; we have learn d that oxygen is a simple body ; and we 
| have learned that chlorate of potash, from which oxygen can be extracted, is 
not a simple body, but is a compound of oxygen, chlorine, and potassium. 

Let us now complete the strange power maniiested by chemical force or 
chemieal affinity. Oxygen, when s*parately procured, is ulways a gas ; chlo- 
rine ordinarily a gas ; yet in chlorate of potash the two are reduced to a solid 
| condition. ‘* No mechanical power known to us could have effected so great a 
compression—so great a charge, as is here the result of chemical foree. ‘1 

must tell you all what we mean by cliemical force : I take a nail, it is evident 

that by driving] can force it into this piece of wood lying before me, and’ 
whether I use for the driving operation an iron hammer or a brick, or a mass 
of lead, or a wooden mallet, still the effect is one and the same ; in either case 
the nail is driven into the wood. This gives you the idea of foree—of mechani- 
cal force—the kind of force with which you are all familiar; but there are 
other forces besides this, the most extraordinary being chemical force. To 
illustrate the nature of which, let us appeal to the hammer (of iron), the lead, 
| the brick, and the wooden mallet. Beginning with the latter, you all kuow 
| what would happen if I were to put it into the fire ; the mallet, like any other 
| piece of wood similarly circuinstanced, would burn ; and this burning or com- 
| bustion is the result and the evidence of a chemical force. We now begin to 
| have some gleaming of the distinction between mechanical and chemical force : 
whether I use the iron hammer, the wooden mallet, the leaden mass or the 
| 





| 


brick, d in every case succeeded in driving my nail, this result being due to the 
| agency of mechanical force ; but, as regards chemical torce, we shall soon begin 
to see distinctions. Wood will burn when put into a fire. What will iron do? 
the iron hammer? It will-not burn when thus cireumstanced, some of you 
| may think ; else why do not iron pokers burn, iron tongs and shovels, or even 
iron grates’ Form no hasty conclusions. I shall prese :tly show you by pro 
per contrivances, that iron is susceptible of burning even more brilliantly than 
wood, nay, even a lump of iron will burn in a coal fire, provided the heat 
applied be sufficient ; and while on this point, let me advise you, the next 
time you are near a forge, to ask the blacksmith to let you see how well an 
iron bar can be made to burn at welding heat. When taken in this condition 
| from the fire, it throws off brilliant sparks in every direction, the result of 
vivid combustion. There are ot. er means besides this of accomplishing the 
combustion of iron, one of the most simple of which is as follows: I take a 
| file, and holding * e hammer over the flame of a spirit lamp, (the flame of a 
| common candi. «ould do,) I file off some j articles and allow them to fall inte 
| the flame of a c.u de, or, still better, ofa spirit lamp ; see how well they burn. 
| In like manner, if I take the sieve as filted up for the lycopodium experiment, 
| and sift some iron or steel filings into the flame of a spirit lamp, how magnifi 
cent is the combustion which ensues.”’ 
| It appears, then, that following the lecturer's demonstrations, we have 
| clearly proved the fact that iron will burn if if be brought (under proper cir- 
cumstances) in contact with a supporter of combustion—indeed, will burn 
even more orilliantly than wood, as our readers may easily try, by sub- 
| stituting saw-dust instead of iron filings. But what shall we say of lead? 
Will it burn? Aye, and violently too, as will presently be seen. Let not any 
chemical tyro think that lead is termed by chemists a combustible, by cour- 
tesy, 80 to speak ; that it can be forced to burn after a fashion. On the con- 
trary, give it but the conditions which please it, and lead becomes a ready, a 
| powertul, a violent combustible. ‘ And yet how little do we consider this ; 
, how little do we dream that the metal which we use so extensively for so many 
| purposes, the metal with which we cover our houses, line our chests, sheath 
our floors, and apply to such a number of domestic ends, is endowed with a 
| powerfully combustive foree?’’ And thus it is. Wonderful are the powers 
with which all forms of matter are encowed ; of these the common observer 
only sees a few. To the chemist is opened by his experiments a host of new 
qualities, bespeaking the power, the beneficence ot the Deity. Happily, per 
| haps, these qualities are hidden from the non-instructed gaze. They would 
| oppress with fear and trembling ! 
| Professor Faraday, in order to illustrate the combustibility of lead under 
| proper conditions, did as follows:—He showed to his audience a glass tube, 
| which contained some lead in a very finely-divided state—much finer than it 
could be made by rasping, or any mechanical means. He now broke off one 
} en lof the tube and poured its contents (that is to say, lead mixed with a lit- 
tle charcoal) on the table, when immediately the lead took fire, and set fire to 
| the charcoal also. 

Wood, iron, lead, are all endowed with the force or power of combustibility, 
as we have seen. One substance of one form yet remains to be examined, the 
brick. Now this, try it as we will, is totally incombustible. 

rhe simple experiment of driving a nail into a piece of wood by means of a 
mallet, an iron hammer, a piece of lead, and a brick respectively, has been the 
means of showing how all these substances are endowed with one sort of me 
cuanical force, although four variations of chemical foreg are recognized, one 
fur each substance, as evidenced by the four different peculiarities of combus 

tion. One point, and a very great point of difference between meefianical and 
c 





-mical force is this: mechanical force depends on the mass or weight of the 
stance employed: chemical force, not on the mass or weight, but on a 
siute of very tine division—on a state of little particles. Thus we should in 
| Ya m try to drive a nail with a particle of iron-tiling, although a mass of iron, 
ch as a hammer, drives it easily. On the other hand, a mass of iron does 
net readily burn, although a particle of iron-filing burns with facility. Again, 
we bave seen that lead, in order to burn, requires to be divided even more 
ti.ely than any filing can accomplish. Thus we might go through the whole 


| of chemistry, or rather go as far as our brief span of life permits, and prove 
| that chemica] force is not exerted between masses, but particles. 
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How T0 GBT FINELY DIVIDED LEAD InTO A GLASS TUBE CLOSED AT BOTH ENDS.— 
This seems no easy matier at first glance, but it becomes easy, just as cll 
other things come easy, when we know the vay. 

Now we suppose most people know how an apple gets into an apple dump- 
ling, although it is stated that this problem even bas puzzled some. However, 
we will suppose our readers universally to be well aware that the apple got in 
when the dumpling crust was soft dough; which fact being known, they may 
easily comprehend how lead or anything else may be got into a crust of glass, 
provided only the glass can be reduced toa state of doughy consistence—a 
condition most easily effected by means of heat. 

To proceed then with our experiwent. Procure some goulard-extract, and 
throw into it some tartaric acid, dissolved in water, until nothing more falls 
down, or, to use a chemical term, until all is precipitated. That which falls 
is tartrate of lead. Collect it on a filter of blotting-paper, and set it in a 
warm place to dry. 

Whilst it is drying, proceed as follows : Procure a piece of English flint glass 
tube (which is the sort that most readily melts), somewhat of this diameter 
and thickness A thicker piece, or a tube of larger bore, a beginner in 
chemistry could not manage to work. Let the piece be about 
eight inches long. 

Next light the spirit-lamp, having trimmed the wick in 
such a manner as to yield a good flame. Hold the tube ia 
the flame and near its point, some- 
what about three inches from one 





Fig. 18 end ot the tube. Whilst the tubeis ! € 
oo thus exposed to the heat, neveral- ——~~-—< 
low it to rest for an instant, but keep revolving it, pull- a aa 
ing at the same time. Very soon the tube will assume ! 


this appearance, which, when observed, the two pieces 
of the tube (1) and (2) respectively being twisted in 
reverse directions, and a final pull being given, No. 2 





will separate like thi:— That is fa 
to say, closed at one end, SS open at 
the other. Allow it to cool. 
When cold, put in the tartrate Fig. 19. 


of lead (provided it be Fig. 20. quite dry), and when in, care- 
fully draw out the tube like Fig. 21, 
that is to say, permitting a very fine 
tube to remain at the point (a2). Next 
apply the spirit-lamp flame to the tar- 

Fig. 21. trate as long as any smoke escapes, by 
which means the tartrate of lead is what chemists term decomposed, every 
portion of it except lead and charcoal resulting from the operation being 
evolved in the gxseous form. 

When this point is arrived at (known by the cessation of smoke), re-melt 
the fine tube at (a) and separate the two pieces of tube with a twist. The 
lead in a very fine state of subdivision, and intimately mixed with charcoal, 
will be now what is called hermetically sealed into the glass tube, and may be 
caused to inflame at pleasure by breaking off one end of the closed tube, and 
shaking it into the air. 











THE FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE. 
SCARLET FEVER, OR SCARLATINA. 


WHEN the scarlet fever becomes epidemic among adults, children 
rarely tail of being attacked by it in great numbers, and very frequently sink 
under it. It is, indeed, rather a child’s disease, and is very contagious 
amongst them; but is not often communicated from them to adults. This 
disease begins with the common symptoms of fever, often with languor and 
disposition to fuinting, shiverings, sickness, a quick pulse, and pain in the 
head; tuere is frequently, very early in the disorder, a stiffnes in the muscles 
of the neck, which is soon followed by some difficulty in swallowing. ‘This af- 
fection of the neck should be carefully inquired into, especially in young chil- 
dren; the soreness of the throat being sometimes not complained of in the 
most severe attacks of the disease, until but little hope remains of any mode 
of treatment being attended with success. 

The tever genefally increases in the evening, and is often accompanied with 
Aelirium; but some remission takes place towards morning, and perspirations 
comeon. ‘There is no complaint in which delirium is of so little consequence 
as ig scarlatina; on the second or third day the efflorescence (or redness) ap- 
pears @n the skin, and generally first on the face, neck and brea:t. Up to this 
period, the disorder is sometimes supposed to be measles, as many of the pre- 
monitory (or previous) symptoms are similar; bnt scarlatina is readily dis 
tinguished by the absence of that hoarse cough, frequent sneczing, and watery 
discharges from the nose and eyes, which are the constant attendants on the 
early stages of measles: in this latter complaint also tite skin is covered with 
a distinc! eruption, raised above the skin, leaving it clear and well-defined be- 
tween the marks; while in scarlitina the redness is on the skin, and its ap- 
pearance seldom produces any remission of fever. 

When the complaint is to terminate in health, the fiery redness abates gra- 
dually, and is succeeded by a brown color, when the skin becoming rough, 
peels off in small seales, and health is generally restored. 

On the contrary, when it is to terminate fat Uy, the fever symptoms run 

very high from the first of its attack, the skin ix intensely hot and dry, the 
pulse is very frequent but small, great thirst prevails, the rédness appears on 
the second day or earlier, and about the third or fourth is often interspersed 
with large, liyid spots, und the paticgs is cut off about the sixth or eighth 
day. Sometimes a se sere purging comes on, which never fails to prove fatal. 
No complaint is more arbitrary in its attacks, and none on which, humanly 
speaking, you can reckon with so little certainty. Take, for instance, a family 
of six children, all previously healthy, all exposed to the same contagion, 
breathing the same atmosphere, and all alike subjected to the same mode of 
living as regards diet, clothing, &c., &e. One or two of the six will be so 
slightly affected that scarcely any indisposition will be perceptible, and you 
would doubt of their haying scarlatina at all, were it not for that little coffin 
you have just seen in an adjoining room, containing the body of the youngest 
and most cherished of the tamily, who a week before was in full health, and 
had died of searlet fever after six days’ illness. 
As parents and nurses are naturally mueh alarmed at delirium, we will con- 
clude our remarks on this di-order by assuring our readers there is no dis- 
ease in which delirium is of so little consequence asin the one before us. in 
other fevers it seldom evmes on until they have arrived at a dangerous height, 
but it sometimes accompanies scarlatina from the very first day, and many of 
the patients never fail to be delirious every night, though, excepting this, 
there shall be no other uniavorable symptom from the beginning, and during 
the illness. 


. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 
CHOICE OF POULTRY. 


Ix choosing poultry, the age of the bird is the cbief point to be 
attended to. 


An old Turkey has rough and reddish legs; a young one smooth 
and black. Fresh killed, the eyes are full and clear, and tue feet moist. When 
it has been kept too long, the parts about the vent begin to wear a greenish 
discolored appearance. 


Common Domestic Fow s,when young, have the legs and combs 
smooth ; when old, they are rough, and on the breast long hairs are found 
instead of feathers. Fowls and chickens should be plump on the breast, fat 
on the back, and white-legged. 


Grrsr.—The bills and feet are red when old, yellow when young. 
Fresh killed, the feet are pliable, stitf when too long kept. Geese are called 
green while they are only two or three months’ eld. 


Dvucxks.—Choose them with supple feet and hard plump breasts. 


Tame ducks have yellow feet, wild ones red. 


PIGEONS are very indifferent food when they are too long kept. 
Suppleuess of the feet -how them to be young ; the state of the flesh 1s flaccid 
ag they are getting bad from keeping. Tame pigeons are larger than the 
wild. 

HARES AND Rapsits, when old, have the haunches thick, the 
ears dry and tough, and the claws bluntand ragged. A young hare‘has claws 
smooth and sharp, ears that easily tear, and a narrow cleit in the lip. A 
leveret is distinguished from a hare by a knob or small bone near the foot. 


PARTRIDGES, when young, have yellow legs and dark colored 
bills. Old partriages are very inuilferent eating. 


Woopcocks AND SNIPEs, when old, have the feet thick and hard 
when these are soft and tender, they are both young and fresh killed. When 
their bills become moist, and their throats muddy, they have been too long 
killed. - 


FAMILY PASTIME. 


ENIGMAS. 


The mother of evil, the parent of good, 
I never could eat, yet make all things my food 
l am grave, | am gay, I am foolish and wise, 
“Some men I degrade, while I make others rise; 
I cause pleasure and pain, sweet concord and strife; 
All things I create, and destroy all, e’en life ! 
I ne’er shall relinquish my station on earth, 
While on it are found wisdom, folly, or worth 
One hint further I'll give, then bid you adieu, 
At this time I am happy in dwelling with you. 





ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME, Pack 142 
Extomas.—1. Level. 2. XIII. VIIL 2. Cares (Caress). 
QurrY.—A-musing. B-coming. D-lighting. N-chanting, 
Cuarapgs.—i. Wardrobe. 2. Footstool. Weleome. i 
Ass, 


une, 
TransPosiTion.—1, Glass. ~ Lass 
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= to Act of Congress, in 
Tuomas CooKE in the Glerk’s meet the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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“HUNTINGTON;” 


OR, 


Modern Insanity! 


A TALE OF 


FORGERY & FASHION, 


FOUNDED ON 





FACT, AND ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
RECENT EVENTS, WHICH HAVE DEVELOPED 
A NEW CURRENT IN THE OCEAN 
OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


BY THADDEUS W. MEIGHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
CLOUD AND SUNSHINE. 


‘One looked like Juno, 

The other, dove-eyed, fragile and retiring, 

Appear’d the type of modesty.’’—Serap Book. 
‘(I TELL you,’’ said the queenly Julia Bowen, casting aside 
her bonnet with an air of recklessness, mixed with deter- 
mination, and throwing her heavy velvet cloak upon an 
ottoman, in one corner of a splendid apartment in a man- 
sion on Twenty-third street, ‘‘I tell you he must be won 
—won at any sacrifice !’’ 

Tho girl addressed was undoing her street toilet with 
perfect coolness and deliberation. She was the reverse of 
the other in appearance. Julia Bowen was a voluptuous, 
dark and imposing beauty, fully developed, and looked as 
if she was born to command either man or woman. Mary 
Schuyler was petite, girlish and fair-skinned, and seemed 
modelled for dependence and obedience. Her mild blue 
eye, veiled by the deep fringe of the drooping lids, con- 
trasted most strikingly with the imperious, glittering black 
eye of her companion. The latter expressed self-reliance 
and daring, the former diffidence and meekness. 


** Must be won,”’ said Mary, in a low soft tone. ‘‘ Must 
is a formidable word, Julia.’’ 
‘*¥or you, perhaps; for me it has no terrors. I repeat 


—he must be won.”’ 

‘*Do you love him, really? I begin to fear you do.’’ 
Mary, as she uttered these word 
beside Julia. 

** Love him !”’ 

The imperious beauty started to her feet, as she scorn- 
fully geve vent to this exclamation, and then paced the 
floor with a hurried and uneven gait, baring her broad 
forehead with her nervous hands, and breathing like a 
high-mettled racer about to contend with a spirited ad- 
versary. 


odestly took a seat 


‘* What else but love could move you so deeply ?’’ quietly 
asked Mary. She betrayed no emotion, yet a close, a very 
close observer would have seen that although her eyelids 
drooped, a glance of deep and earnest inquiry was shot 
from beneath them. 

‘Would you know ?”’ asked Julia, suddenly curbing her 
vehemence, and resuming her seat; ‘‘ listen—there is but 
one other passion that can move us as deeply as Love, and 
that is Hate !”’ 

‘*Why should you hate him? 
injury.’’ 

‘He has! He has dared to pretend affection for me 
and then treat me with indifference !’’ 

‘“‘Which,’”’ remarked Mary, with 
‘*should be met with indifference.”’ 

‘*T have tried that plan,’’ said Julia, quickly, ‘‘ but it 
has proven ineffectual.’’ 


He has never done you an 


a demure smile, 


**Let him go. There are others that do love you. En- 
courage them.’’ 
“Never! That man shall not live who can say that 


Julia Bowen was rejected by him. If I do not bring him 
to my feet he will have the power to say so, for I have 
manifested a preference in his favor so publicly that it has 
been th® theme of gossip everywhere.”’ 

‘* But you say you did not feel that preference.”’ 

** The world thinks I did.” 

‘* Who cares for the world ?’’ exclaimed Mary, with an 
oily sigh. 

“I do!—you do; yes, calmly as glides the current of 
your life, you care for the world and its opinions. I— 
impulsive, ambitious, aye, vain! Jcare for nought else. 
This man—this Charles Hunter—is necessary to my happi- 
ness. J covet his wealth.’’ 

“Young Lester is devoted to you, and he is worth 
$100,000,’’ 

** The principal of which he never touches,’’ said Julia, 
with «corn. 

** Yet, he lives like a gentleman.”’ 

‘Like an elaborated machine kept in excellent order, 
rather,’’ continued the proud beauty. 

“T’'m sure you would have all the elegant necessaries 
of life, as his wife,’’ urged the modest Mary. 

‘* Necessaries !”’ 
want more. 


cried Juli: —‘‘I have those now. I 
I want gold enough to be profuse in my ex- 
I would have an abundance beyond the stan- 
dard of mere necessity. 


penditures. 
Hunter is not only immensely 
rich, but he cares nothing for money. He gains it with 
the utmost ease, and he values it so little that the squan- 
dering of thousands would produce no impression on him. 
I would strive, Mary, above all my associates, over whose 
shillings it would be ecstacy for me to show dollars. ”’ 

** As Mrs. Hunter, I readily admit you could do all this. 
Hunter is worth half a million, so men say.” 

“ Ay ! and at the rate he is amassing funds, will soon be 
a millionaire. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the Juno-like Julia, as 
her face glowed with eager desire, ‘‘ what could I not do 
with a million from which to replenish my exchequer !”’ 

Mary stole another glance of fire without being perceived 
at her companion, and then said : 

‘I perfectly comprehend, now, that you must win him, 
as you said, at any sacrifice.” 

** And you shall aid me.”’ 

‘Of what possible use can I be in such an affair?’’ in- 
terrogated Mary, with an innocent air. 

“You can be of great use to me in it,” answered Julia 
with a majestic nod, expressive of condescension 
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“Not for my sake fiel He regards you asa child, and 
treats you with the utmost confidence because he he thinks 
apes = nes unsuspicious. It shall be your task 4 
to worm his secrets from him—to catch the. tone and 
tenor of his thoughts—to weigh his motives, estimate his 


tastes, lay bare, for my benefit, his d aspirations, 
and innermost sentiments. With this mate! » I think 
my skill will enable me to fashion a trium 

‘One would imagine, to hear you that I was a 


Richelieu. instead of an unsophiscicated, unambitious girl, 
whom nobody torments with flattery, or persecutes with 
attentions,’’ remarked Mary, after reflecting an instant 
upon the above address. 

The above is all of this beautiful and highly interesting 
story that will be published in our columns. We give this 
asasample. The continuation of it can be found only in 
the “Ledger of Romance,’’ the great family weekly paper, 
for which the most popular writers in the country contri 
bute, and which can be found at all the stores throughout 
the city and country where papers are sold. Remember to 
ask for the ‘‘ Ledger of Romance ”’ of Jan 17, and in it you 
will get the continuation of the story from where it leaves 
off here. If you can not get a copy at any news office, the 
publisher of the Ledger will mail you a copy on the receipt 
of five cents. It is mailed to subscribers at $2 00 a year, 
or two copies for $3 00. It is the handsomest and best 
family paper in the country, and is characterized by a high 
moral tone. 





NEW _BOOKS. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Newspap:<r 


REDUCED IN PRICE, 


To Six anda Quarter Cents. 


NOW THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD!! 


Tuts splendid Weekly Paper has just closed its Second Volume. The 
Two Volumes contain nearly 


One Thousand Engravings, 


Which have been produced at an Expense of over 


Thirty Thousand Dollars. 


It Is generally admitted that no po nee has ever been produced In 
this country which can at all compare with the ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 

Every event of importance is IMlustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the living celebrities, New Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly Illustrated. It also con- 
tains the best Original Romavces of the day, beautifully illustrated, 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest Foreign News up to 
the hour of go'ng to press. Wéthout losing its hitherto distinctive 
character of a newspaper, it will aesume much more of a literary 
nature, In addition to the above features it will have thrilling 
adventures, novellettes, discoveries, inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscellaneous read- 
ing matter. While the editorial force and talent of the Paper will 
be increaged the artistic skill will not be diminished. 
partment it will be without a rival on this Continent. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 

The Publisher, in order that his Paper may be placed within the 
reach of all classes of Readers, has determined to reduce the price of 
this costly and magnificent Paper to SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS! 
and this without any deterioration tn its literary or artistic ability. 
This reduction commenced with No. 52, just issued, 

Subscription only Taree DoLLars ($3,00) Per Annum (for two 
Subecribers’ copies are mailed with unvarying punc- 
tuality and regularity every Friday evening. Persons intending to 
subscribe should send their Orders at once to prevent disappoint- 
ment, as no more Copies wil#be printed than just sufficient to sup- 
ply the actual demand. 

With No, 62 was ise ued (gratis) a magnificent Engraving, 23 by 33 
inches, 

OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS. 
“ Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more :”" 
This Picture is richly worth the price of the whole year's sub- 


scription. 
INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS ! 

Encouraged by the success which has attended the publication “of 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, the Publisher has deter- 
mined to return to hfs numerous Subsci ibers_a portion of his Profits 
in the following manner : 

Every Tenth Subscriber will have his MONEY RETURNED by the 
next mail, and the Paper will be sent GRATUITOUSLY for his Term 
of Subscription. 

Thus, in every 1,000 Subscribers, 100 will have their Money re- 
turned, and the Paper sent for Twelve Months, when they remit $3. 

Every Subecription, as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at his 
Office, 12 Spruce street, New York, will be registered in a book kept 
by the Publisher himself. 

The Prize Numbers will be 10, 20, 30, 49, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
in each Hundred. Persons obtaining any of these Numbers will bave 
their Money returned and the Paper sent free as above. 


In every de- 


volumes.) 


—g 
TERMS TO CLUBS : 
17 


One Copy, ... 
One do, 
Two do 
Or one Copy, 
Five Copies,... 
Ten do 
Twenty Copies, Yea 

OFFICE, 12414 Guat street, New York. 


DIX, EDWARD3 & Co. have published _ 
HE PARAGREENS IN PARIS, on a Visit 


to the Universal Exhibition of 1856. By the author of “ Doctor 
Antonio” and “Lorenzo Benoni.’ With Illustrations by Jonn 
Lexcn. 12mo. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Here is that Brown-Jones-and-Robinson flavor which smacks so 
spicily of Punch, and the racy designs of John Leech float through 
the whole, like rings of inviting lemon. In following the comfort- 
able cockneyisme of our Paragreens in Paris through all the new 
situations in which they are continually being caught, we sympa- 
thize with their well-fed independence ; and, while we laugh at their 
blunders and perplexities, cannot but admire the extent of the 
faintly resources. The reputation of the clever author of “ Lorenzo 
Benoni” and “ Doctor Antonio” loses nothing in the sprightly in- 
ventions of this attractive little volume. 

From the London Atheneum, 

This is a clever tritle, and the illustrations admirable. It is full of 
fun and humor, though there is a dash of causticity that might have 
been spared. The characters are all unmistakably English, and 
paintea as they would look to Parisian eyes. English selt-love may 
be slightly ruffled; but the author is an extremely well-bred man, 
and dces not go too far—and he offers such couiteous compensation 
in the shape of redeeming traits, that even the Paragreens them- 
selves must forgivehim. The style is crisp and sparkling, and there 
is an air of refinement and good taste pervading the whole book, and 
giving it a crowning grace. 






From the Louuvn Examiner. 

We commend this a# a pleasant little gift-book for the season. 
It is a cood-humored Joke at the expense of London cittzens abroaa, 
written by a oreigner, who has too much fatural good taste and 
good feeling to make any Mere caricature an unkind one, and who 
has too much sympathy with England to write about our oddities 
and absurdities much otherwise than we are used to write of them 
ourselves. The little book is nicely bound, and Is adorned by Mr. 
Leech with some amusing pictures. 










Frem the N. Y. Albion. 

Curious In one respect is eat duodecimo from a London copy, 
republished by Dix, Haw «ie Co. It is THe PARAGREENS AT THE 
Panis Exurprrion, a jocular narrative of the experiences of a cock- 
ney family, during a visit to Paris in the autumn of 1856. John 

ch has supplied some wood-cuts of the Pater Familias style, such 

a8 one meets in Punch. The peculiarity les in the autborship. You 

Would never guess who wrote it—nor need you. It is announced 

on the title-page that the accomplished author of “ Lorenzo Benoni" 

ia the man! ‘The mastery of the Italian over our difficult English 

lenguage fa little short of marvellous. We observe but one single 
jon in the volume that is not true to our vernacular idiom. 


—_—-- 
ACMOROUS SEL BOTRA TIONS. 
p LIPR AND ¢ 
OF AND CHARACTER, from the Col- 


LEECH’S PICTURES 
lection of Mr. Punch. Handsome folio volumepcontaining upwards 
of 600 wood-engravings. Price $8. 
The very cream and essence i Lee Social Satire of Puxon, put up 
tm the best form for er 
BI, ED 


wakDe & s oo 921 Broadway, ¥. ¥. 





“(Tux PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,” = $1 . YEAR. 
“Tus Warer-Cone J .,” 


OURNA YEAR. 
$3.—For Turner DoLLans, a copy of on three dearnals will be nent 
Doris, half a 


ress 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
“ These Journals are among the most valuable periodicals > 
Mshed in this country.” 





ESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED SCRAP BOOK 


This is a most beautiful oa ghary ‘selections from 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER FOR 1856. 
It contains 320 pages, and about 400 engravings, illustrating the 
piincipal events of the past year, executed in the beat style. 
IT 18 THE ONLY OPPORTUNITY 
BY WHICH O™E CAN SECURE AgCK NUMBERS OF 
LEsLIE’S ILLUSTRAT! EWSPAPER, 
AS THE PUBLISHER HAS NOT A COPY LEFT. 
We have the entire edition. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR, PAPER COVER. 
_On receipt of the price, we will send a copy post-paid. A liberaf 
discount to the trade. Also just ey Vol. 4, of the 
EW YORK JOURNAL. 
We have the entire edition of that volume. Trade supplied by 
DEXTER & BROTHER, 14 and 16 Ann street, New York, 


AMERICAN ART. 
THE ea nacae ~aid PICTURE 


GEN. WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON 
STONY POINT, 


designed expressly for 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
By J. McNrvin, Ese., 


NO. 63 
of thet beautiful paper. 

Periodical dealers and the public should give their orders early, in 
order to get a supply, a8 the large edition we print precludes our 
reprinting it. 

This picture is 23 4 33 inches, and is allowed to be the most suc- 
= ares picture yet isaued, It is well worth a year’s sub- 
seri 

0 rick OF FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 


will be issued with 





NOW READY, 


ANUARY FASHIONS.—The only _reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for January, 1856. No, 1, Vol. 7, con- 
tains « splendid colored Steel Plate of Four Figures, double the size 
of any fashion plate isened in this country or Europe, Also the fol- 
lowing beautiful engravings : 


2 Engravings of Head-dresses. 
do. Coiffeur. 

do. Bonnets. 

do. Promenade dreases. 

do. Morning robe. 

do, India muslin cape. 

do, Brussels net cape. 

do. Cloaks. 

do. Lace jacket. 

do. Orimson dress, 

do, Cloaks. 

do, Children's dresses, 

do. Basque. 

do, Paletot. 

do, Infant's robe, 

do. Children’s costumes. 

do, Full-length gentlemen's costumes, 

do, Youth’s costume, 

do. French dresses for children. 

do. Lampshade in crochet. ‘\ 
do, Anti-macassars on screen. . 
do. Vandyke fringe patterns. 

do, Glass bead mats, 

do. Vandyke edgings. 

do. Lady's jacket, 

do. Pattern for do, . 

do, Pattern for a night-dress. 

do, Flounces for ladies’ evening dresses, 
do, Under-sleeve in newest styl- of French embroidery. 
do, Design for co ner handkerchiet. 

do. Embroidered tobacco pouch. 

do, Cloth cloak stomacher, 

Music : ‘‘ Souvenir Schottiache.” 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashions and the Industrial Arte—Fashion and the Beau Monde— 
Music and the Dranima—-Woman ; Past and Present—Plants in sleeping 
rooms—Alpine Flowers—Kase of Manner-—To restore Frozen Plants 
to Life—Coal in Olden Time—The Mind and its Education—Tales 
of the Oper Bulgarian W: n—Common Things—Johbn Fos- 
ter’s Domestic Lite—Female Education—Hooped Skirte—Things 
Worth Knowing—Reviews of New Books, &c., &c, 

This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum, Ladies 
subscribing by the year will save Sixty Cents on each subscription, 

The January number commences a new volume, 

One copy oi the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
Journal, and one copy of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $#. OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York, 
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FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & 


0., 
PRINT evelieeeoe & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New York, 


Sagetam, Olli Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
TEWEST STYLES.—Lad —Ladies, before purchasing 


New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LeSLic’s G AZLETTE OF FASHION. It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at 
all Book Stores, 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
MAIR, at BARKER'S great Wig and Hair Repesitory 439 
Broadway, role office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and Ip « eagisfactory manner. 
Please cut this ous. 
12 mo 7s 


RE You GETTING BALD '—DQ ‘YoU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! Shall your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
Fiuid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Mair Dye 
= agically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
ption. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
Solted’ These articles ave warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by A proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world. alt 





USE THE BEST. 


AMES AMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERA- > YLE’S 
e e TUS is acknowledged, by all who 
joam try it, the purest and best article in p™s 
use. It is entirely free from the caus- 
AMES . tic impurities of common saleratus, so YLE’S 
e. destructive to the digestive organs, 
) eoemene while, for making Biscuit, Cake, and p™srs 
all kinds of Pastry, admirably light, it 
James excels the best baking soda, and re- prLe's 
quires less shortening to produce the 
james desired richness. Parents who regard pyYtes 
their children’s bealth should use no 
AMES other, pris 
It is sold at all the groceries, in ” 
Ames | im, & BD, gud iB. packages, with | PY¥LEs 
the name of James PYLe thereon, with- 
a AMES — out which none is genuine. Pte | » 
MES MANUFACTURING DEPOT, 114 WAR- YLE 
JA REN STREET, New York. P ye 
DIETETIC SALERATUS 
0000 





AVIS’S IMPROVED ARTIFICAL EYE.— 
v. J. Davis, of 483 Broadway. New York, who bas been en- 
trusted to +upply various Eye and Ear Institutions in Europe and 
America, calls the attention of Oculistse and the Public’to his new 
and improved Artificial Eye, which has all the movements end 
tints of the natural one, and surpasses anything hitherto im- 
orted. 
' T. J. Davis, Sole Maker, 498 Broadway, New York. 
61-64. 





ORTH KNOWING.— PROF. WOOD has 


discovered a remedy for the gray and bald, which is at once 
practicable and cheap. It ag ~ ing, no ‘wig, bor extraer 
Gaacy trouble. There can be fo whatever of ite efficacy. 
We have seen testimonials almost without number, and from men 
of great Intelligence, high standing and moral worth. 

Those who have been id for years are now —— their own 
hair, and appear ten years younger than they did six months ago. 
As, {a most cases, gray bairs and bald heads are both premature and 
unnatural, itisea ‘auty to remedy them by the natural and undoubted 
means which P Wood has invented, and now kindly offers to the 


afflicted. Try bis ‘wonderful remedy, and give the e pew 
testimon ert n= Whig. 
wold ot 112 way, and by afl druggists. noe 





R This remedy is to be used onunelia, or taken tntorpetiy Saree 
pains, aches and infirmities. In a iew minutes it stops the most 
torturing pains, subdues all inflammations and cures the worst cases 


Lum , Gout, Paralysis, Neuralxia, Toothache, 
jh Sprains, Strains, = Itrestores the lame, stiff-jointed, infirm 
and a attpoted to soundness and vigor. It is likewise a certain care 


and preventive for Fever and Ague, Scarlet Fever, Smallpox, Croup, 
, Colds and Influenza. ‘Whenever you feel any 
sant or palncul 8 a, take a dose of Radway’s Ready Reflef, or 
apply it to the parte w! eee eS eee in a short time you 
you will nee ease and comfort. 
Bear in mind, there is no pain so severe but that Radway’s Ready 
Relief will stop, and no system so crippled with infirmities but that 
R. R. R. Remedies will restore to sound and vigorous health, 


RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. 


HUMORS, BAD BLOOD, Chronic Diseases, Scrofulous and Syphili- 
tic C c ion, and other affections of the lungs and 
throat, Indurations and Organic Enlargements, Chronic Rheumatism, 
Gland ular Swellings, Hackiug Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, _ 
Dyspepsia, Water Brash, Tic Doloreux, White Swelling, Tumors, 
Ulcers, Hip Di , Female G lai Gout ae Bronchitis, 
Liver Complaint, Gonorrhee, and all Eruptive Dise 

The moment a dose of the Resolvent is taken inte € the system in- 
fected with disease, the patient experiences the most delightful sen- 
sations, for new life is coursing through every vein and tissue of the 
body, enriching and purilying the blood, and casting out all morbid, 
corrupt, and loathsome humors. 

Let those who have tried other treatments, and are still uncured, 
give the Resolvent a trial: it will cure you. 

Price one doliar aut bottle. 











b — impr on all vege- 
table and pungeibre "pile. “Tuer ae faeee who take them feel so 
good, so cheerful and so happy; they regulate to a healthy and 
natural action the Liver, Heart, Bowels, &c. They remove from t 
system all matter, and restore a healthy tone to the organs 
of the body without. Price 26 cents per box. 

RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton street, New York. 


HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear oo dandruff, &e It ie ines- 
Sane biome in short, it is everything the hair requires. ‘Ren 50c. and 
1 per bot 
Made oe so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
— and Fancy Stores throughout the United’! States, 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE. alee of the 

very best Natural Dyes in the world. Ite long use bas proved 

it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 

fujury can possibly be done to the skin. It is easily applied, and 

you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself, Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 

000 





HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, 1 Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. A sure and saie 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief, Alter 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. the hands soit 
and white, and for all inflammations of the sPin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Pri wo Tatoe vr bot! 

Made and soid by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all‘Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States.” 

000 


MOTT’S 
INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE, 
aaa 


p= G the short period since they were intro- 

duced, have become so great a favorite with tue Public by one 
recommending them to another, that sales have increased to so 
great an extent that we have been compelled to increase our toundry 
to meet the demand, The ovens are constructed on an entirely new 
— (recently patented,) 80 as to give the greatest amount of 
eat with the smallest quantity of coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water Becks. We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when used, as per card of directions, Please call and examine 
the Range, and satiety yourself, 

THE J, L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
264 & 266 Water Street, New York. 

We also manufacture Stoves, Furnaces, Cast Iron Pipe, Garden 

Vases, Mott's Patent School Furniture, &c, 000 


2 onan 
HOMAS A. WILMURT 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 

662 Broadway, near Bleecker Street, 
FRAMES REGILT. 
We are constantly getting up original designs and combinations 
of ornament, including a superb design by Cox. T. B, 1aoRPE, com 
ha of the Corron — in all ite stages of growth. 0000 


QALERAT US.—Those whe want perfectly 
4k> wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manuiactured by 
the undersigued, which cannot be excelled in strevgth and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter, 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwient & Co,, No. 11 Old Blip, 

12 mo 34-85 





YON’ 8 MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS, 

FOR THE DESTRUCTION UF INSECT> AND VERMIN.—This 

Powder differs from all other insect banes in two essential particu- 

lara! it ins nothing poli to human beings or domestic 

animals, and is the ouly article known which jmmediately and Inva- 

riably destroys bed-bugs, roaches, feas, ants, mothe, plant-insectas, 
mosquitoes, flies, and al! other insects. 

EMANUEL LYON, 424 Broadway. 











ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS OF VANILLA, RUdE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c, These Extracts have iy obtained @ 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of flavors. 

Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright an beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles ip —-. to all others. Price 
eee M ed and sold, wholesale and 


retail, 
oinn JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New vo) 
12 mo #61 








For A A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills, 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 
aes ers Cherry say Posteosl 
take Ayer’s ’ 
take Ayer’s Pills, 
take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
take Ayer’s Pills, 
take A) er’s Cherry Pectoral. 
‘TISM take Ayer’s Pills, 

















COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FoR COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
AH Druggists sell them everywhere. 
12 mo 36-86 
Bi HUNT, Gentlemen’ s Boot ond Shoe Store, 
No. 430 BROADWAY, New Yor«. 
Dress Boots made to order of the best French Calfskin for $3 756. 
Stout Boots, $4. Double-soled Water-proof, #4 50. Patent Leather 
‘Mx. HUNT would especially call attention to his = A. tyle o 
weed named Boots, coming above the knee, outside —_ 
poeta Se oF ime 8 eeteiner a Boots will be — 
from ss topicier , lahed d expressly 
for the purpode, s un be ald chesper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City. Price from $7 to $12. 
000 
HEELER AND WILSON 
ACTURING COMPANY. 
ueneumn SEWING MACHINES 
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SLEIGH-RIDING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


We believe that a sleigh-ride is only properly understood and 
enjoyed in the Yankee States. We do, in such things, tolerably 
well in New York, or Pennsylvania, and there are some dashes 
of real rollicking fun in New Jersey ; but in the “ land of steady 
habits” (?) the winter is the carnival season of the year, and the 
grave and sober puritanical habit, by some incomprehensible 
law, melts under the freezing influence of * thirty degrees below 
zero” and comes out genial and glorious. We have met with 
many children of sunny climes who, in their youthful days, 
called Yale or Harvard their Alma Mater, who had forgotten all 
their Latin and Greek, and even their college jokes, save and 
except the incidents of those “ enchanting and never-to-be- 
forgotten sleigh-rides,’” when, hidden away under innumerable 
fur robes and in close proximity to a pretty girl, they had dashed 
over the ice-glazed road, as if on the wings of the wind, all the 
while with hearts and soul dancing merrily to the music of the 
bells, and made still more happy by the soft breathings of de- 
light that came forth from ruddy, sweet lips, or excited by 

lances of pleasure shooting from pleasure-inspired blue eyes. 
fhe fire of the generation that is on the shady side of life has 
descended intact to younger America, and now that Jack Frost 
is in the ascendancy the girls and the boys are on the whirl. 
Even the charms of the dance and the witchery of music are, 
for the time, forgotten; everything yields to the fast horse and 
the fancy cutter. We wish we were much more of a philosopher 
in the secret movings of Cupid than we profess to be, that we 
might analyze the whole philosophy of these sleigh-rides upon 
the mental organization of its victims. We have known very 
staid, sober ladies, who were constitutionally timid and chroni- 
cally predisposed to be cold and distant to the “ opposite sex,” 
who would thaw out marvelously if once brought in contact with 
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DPR. FRANKLIN TUTHILL, M.D., CITY EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK 
DAILY TIMES, PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY. SEE PAGE 161, 









































SLEIGHING IN BOSTON. 


buffalo robes and a rapid dash down the road. We suppose that 
the cold suggests cozy contact ; that once indulged in, the influ- 
ences are found, after all, very agreeable—very. If any of our 
bachelor friends, having been hanging “by the eyelids” for 
“several weeks,” waiting for an opportunity to popthe question 
when their fair one was in the right humor and the opportunity 
propitious, and none of those contingences have occurred, stop 
sighing and delay, get a fine turn-out, with a high horse, silver 
tinklers, abundance of furs, a deaf driver, and take the lady on 
a sleigh-ride. She will be 
timid at first and sit beside 
you as starched as Lucretia 
Mott at a strong-minded 
meeting; presently, how- 
ever, the cold wind will 
come in rude contact with 
her person and she will 
‘move up,” take a tuck in 
the bear skin, and declare 
that “ that is more comfort- 
able ;” presently, a shiver 
will come over her pretty 
frame, and then you must 
commence tucking in the 
comforters yourself, and, 
if you have any genius for 
getting things exactly to 
suit you, there will be a 
couple as comfortably 
packed away as two pigeons 
in a Christmas pie. Now 
is your time, talk love 
straight out, the field is 
your own, the sleigh-ride 
has done the business and 
made you the happiest of 
men for all time to come. 
Of all pleasures, supposing 
we were young again, com- 
mend us to a sleigh-ride, 
accompanied by a young 
lady with ringlets, who, 
having by nature a good 
constitution, can enjoy a 
great deal of happiness. 
Under such circumstances, 
like the deacon overcome 
with cider brandy, we have 
felt as if we were sitting 
astride the roof of a meet- 
ing-house, every shingle of 
which was a Jew’s harp 
playing upon a thousand 
strings. 
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Is Virtue Herepitary ? 
—Is a love of truth, justice 
and goodness transmitted 
from parents to children? 
Facts appear to answer 
these questions in the 
affirmative. In England, 
it has been ascertained that 
out of one hundred crimi- 
nal children, sixty were 
born of dishonest parents ; 
thirty of parents who were 
profligate, but not criminal; 
and only ten of parents who 
were honest and industri- 
ous. The rule is virtuous 
parents raise virtuous chil- 
dren. No more than one 








DESTRUCTION OF THE DUTCH CHURCH, POUGHKEEPSIE. 





out ‘of every ten criminals has been born of honest, religious 
parents, and children are nearly as much alike as their features. 

The House of Representatives has passed the bill regulating 
the coinage. It gives to the foreign silver small coins a reduced 
value, passing the Spanish shillings and sixpences for only ten 


and five cents. Of course, there will be some loss to all those 
who have this coin on hand, and it would be advisable for the 
public to begin to receive this foreign coin at its deteriorated 
value. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FILKINS, 
SEE PAGE 161. 





